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During  the  few  days  that  Joseph 
and  his  fellow  prisoners  remained  at 
Independence,  several  messages  were 
sent  from  General  Clark's  headquarters 
at  Richmond  to  have  the  Mormon 
leaders  sent  there  immediately.  General 
Wilson,  however,  found  it  difficult  to 
secure  a  guard  to  accompany  them,  as 
no  one  would  volunteer,  and  when  men 
were  drafted,  they  refused  to  obey 
orders.  At  last  three  men  were  ob- 
tained as  a  guard,  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  eighth  of  November  they  set 
out  for  Richmond.  They  traveled  down 
the  south  bank  of  the  Missouri  River 
to  a  ferry  kept  by  a  Frenchman  by  the 
name  of  Roy.  Herethey  crossed  the  river, 
and  after  going  about  half  a  mile  put 
up  for  the  night  at  a  private  house.  The 
guard  who  accompanied  the  prisoners 
came  more  as  a  protection  to  them  than 
to  hinder  them  from  escaping,  and  the 
people  in  and  about  Independence  ap- 
peared willing  for  the  prisoners  to  es- 
cape. The  guards  had  been  drinking 
during  the  day,  and  not  unfrequently 
the  prisoners  were  sixty  or  eighty  rods 
in  the  rear  or  ahead  of  them.  When 
night  found  them  at  the  private  house 
before  mentioned,  sleep  so  overpowered 
the  guards  that  they  gave  their  arms  into 
the  hands  of  the  prisoners  that  they  might 
protect  themselves  if  occasion  to  do  so 
should  occur;  and  that  was  quite  likely 
since  they  were  in  a  neighborhood  filled 
with  their  most  bitter  enemies.  The 
night  passed  without  any  disturbance, 
and  the  next  morning  the  journey  to- 
wards   Richmond   was   continued.     Be- 
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fore  starting,  however,  a  number  of 
armed  and  rough-looking  men,  with 
curses  and  threats  gathered  about  the 
prisoners,  and  being  alarmed  for  their 
safety,  a  messenger  was  sent  to  Rich- 
mond to  obtain  a  stronger  guard.  With- 
out waiting  for  its  arrival,  the  little 
company  proceeded  on  their  journey, 
but  had  not  gone  far  when  they  met 
Colonel  Sterling  Price  and  a  guard  of 
seventy  soldiers. 

Arriving  at  Richmond,  Joseph  and  his 
brethren  were  thurst  into  an  old  vacant 
house  under  guard.  Soon  afterwards 
they  were  visited  by  General  Clark  who 
was  introduced  to  them.  The  prisoners 
made  an  effort  to  find  out  the  charges 
against  them,  but  Clark  evaded  their 
questions  and  shortly  withdrew.  Clark 
had  left  the  room  but  a  few  minutes 
when  Colonel  Price  came,  accompanied 
by  a  blacksmith  by  the  name  of  John 
Fulkerson,  carrying  a  long  chain  and  a 
number  of  pad-locks.  The  windows 
to  the  house  were  nailed  down,  and  the 
seven  prisoners  from  Independence  were 
chained  together  by  the  ankles;  Price's 
guard  of  ten  men  standing  with  guns 
poised, and  their  thumbs  on  the  hammers 
for  instant  use. 

In  the  meantime  General  Clark  was 
searching  for  authority  to  try  the  prison- 
ers before  a  court-martial,  and  it  would 
appear  from  the  testimony  of  a  brother, 
by  the  name  of  Grant,  that  he  had 
concluded  to  so  proceed,  and  had 
even  given  the  sentence  of  the  court 
before  an  investigation  had  occurred; 
for  this  young  man  by  the  name  of 
Grant,  given   name   not   known,   but   a 
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brother-in-law  to  Wm.  B.  Smith,  brother 
to  the  Prophet  Joseph,  put  up  at  the 
hotel  where  Clark  made  his  headquar- 
ters. He  saw  that  General  select  the 
men  who  were  to  shoot  the  Mormon 
leaders  on  the  morning  of  the  twelfth  of 
November.  He  saw  these  men  choose 
their  rifles  and  load  them  with  two  balls 
in  each;  after  which  Clark  said  to  them: 
"Gentlemen,  you  shall  have  the  honor  of 
shooting  the  Mormon  leaders  on  Mon- 
day morning  at  eight  o'clock."* 

Some  of  the  friends  of  the  prisoners  in- 
timated to  Clark  that  he  had  no  authority 
to  try  the  prisoners  by  court-martial,  and 
Clark  sent  to  Fort  Leavenworth  to  obtain 
the  military  code  of  laws,  which  he 
searched  for  several  days  for  authority 
to  try  the  men  who  had  fallen  into  his 
hands  by  court-martial;  at  last  he  had  to 
give  it  up,  but  he  did  it  with  some  reluc- 
tance. He  visited  the  prison  where 
Joseph  and  his  brethren  were  confined, 
and  told  them  he  had  decided  to.deliver 
them  up  to  the  civil  authorities;  and  in- 
formed them  they  were  accused  of 
"treason,  murder,  arson,  larceny,  theft, 
and  stealing."  The  prisoners  then  were 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  civil 
authorities,  and  an  investigation  was  be- 
gun before  Austin  A.  King,  the  circuit 
judge,  and  Thomas  C.  Birch,  the  prose- 
cuting attorney  for  the  State.  The  ex- 
amination of  the  witnesses  for  the  State 
continued  from  the  eleventh  of  Novem- 
ber to  the  twenty-sixth.  Each  night 
after  the  day's  examination  the  prison- 
ers who  had  been  brought  down  from 
Independence  were  taken  to  their 
gloomy  prison  and  chained  together, 
while  about  fifty  of  their  brethren  and 
fellow  prisoners,  who  had  been  brought 
from  Far  West,  were  kept  under  guard 
in  an  open  unfinished  court-house  ex- 
posed to  the  excessive  coldness  of  the 
inclement  season. 

The  constitution  of  Elder  Rigdon  was 
so  delicate,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
exposure  and  hardships  he  was  forced 
to  endure,  under  this  cruel  persecution, 
his  health  broke  down  and  at  last  he 
lost  his  reason;   yet  he  was  chained  to 

*  Testimony  of  Hyrum  Smith,  Times  and 
Seasons,  Vol.  IV  p.  252. 


his  companions  and  compelled  to  re- 
main in  the  presence  of  a  noisy  and  un- 
ruly and  unfeeling  guard.  His  daughter, 
who  was  also  the  wife  of  George  W. 
Robinson,  one  of  the  prisoners  attached, 
to  the  same  chain  with  her  father,  was  at 
last  permitted  to  come  to  the  prison  and 
care  for  her  afflicted  father.  Lovingly, 
tenderly  this  delicate  young  woman 
with  her  first  born  babe  at  her  breast, 
nursed  her  afflicted  father  through  those 
gloomy  days,  and  through  her  tender- 
ness and  anxious  care  nursed  him  back 
to  health  and  reason. 

The  guard,  under  Colonel  Price,  was 
perhaps  the  most  foul-mouthed  and  vil- 
lainous that  could  possibly  be  brought 
together.  They  related  to  each  other 
their  deeds  of  murder  and  rapine,  and 
boasted  of  their  conquests  by  brute 
force  over  virtuous  wives  and  maidens, 
until  the  prisoners  were  heart-sick  with 
the  disgustful  details  of  their  damning 
crimes.  Parley  P.  Pratt  relates  an  inci- 
dent that  occurred  in  their  prison  cell 
one  night  when  the  guards  were  unusual- 
ly obscene  and  disgusting,  that  we  give 
entire  in  that  excellent  writer's  own 
language: 

"I  had  listened  [to  the  guard's  boasts  of  defil- 
ing wives  and  maidens  by  force]  till  I  became  so 
disgusted,  shocked,  horrified  and  so  filled  with 
the  spirit  of  indignant  justice  that  I  could 
scarcely  refrain  from  rising  upon  my  feet  and 
rebuking  the  guards;  but  had  said  nothing  to 
Joseph,  or  any  one  else,  although  I  lay  next  to 
him  and  knew  he  was  awake.  On  a  sudden  he 
arose  to  his  feet,  and  spoke  in  a  voice  of  thun- 
der, or  as  the  roaring  lion,  uttering  as  near  as  I 
can  recollect,  the  following: 

•'  'Silence,  ye  fiends  of  the  infernal  pit.  In  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ  I  rebuke  you,  and  com- 
mand you  to  be  still ;  I  will  not  live  another 
minute  and  hear  such  language.  Cease  such 
talk,  or  you  or  I  die  this  instant.' 

"He  ceased  to  speak.  He  stood  erect  in  ter- 
rible majesty.  Chained  and  without  a  weapon  ; 
calm,  unruffled  and  dignified  as  an  angel,  he 
looked  upon  the  quailing  guards,  whose  weapons 
were  lowered  or  dropped  to  the  ground  ;  whose 
knees  smote  together,  and  who  shrinking  into  a 
corner,  or  crouching  at  his  feet  begged  his  par- 
don, and  remained  quiet  till  a  change  of  guards. 

"I  have  seen  the  ministers  of  justice,  clothed 
in  magisterial  robes,  and  criminals  arraigned 
before    them,    while   life   was   suspended   on   a 
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breath,  in  the  courts  of  England.  I  have 
witnessed  a  Congress  in  solemn  session  to  give 
laws  to  nations ;  I  have  tried  to  conceive  of 
kings,  or  royal  courts,  of  thrones  and  crowns  , 
and  of  emperors  assembled  to  decide  the  fate 
of  kingdoms  ;  but  dignity  and  majesty  have  I 
seen  but  once,  as  it  stood  in  chains,  at  midnight, 
in  a  dungeon.in  an  obscure  village  in  Missouri." 

Fifiteen  days  were  consumed  in  taking 
testimony  for  the  State.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  that  time  the  judge  ordered  the 
defendants  to  bring  forth  their  rebutting 
testimony  or  he  would  thrust  them  into 
prison.  "I  could  hardly  understand 
what  the  judge  meant,"  says  Hyrum 
Smith,  "as  I  considered  we  were  in 
prison  already."  The  names  of  forty 
persons,  residents  of  Far  West,  were 
given  to  the  court  to  be  called  as  wit- 
nesses for  the  defense  and  the  subpoenas 
for  them  were  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Captain  or  Parson,  which  ever  title  the 
reader  may  be  best  pleased  to  know 
him  by,  for  he  was  both  captain  of  a 
gang  of  mobbers  and  a  supposed  minis- 
ter for  Christ,  and  now  an  arm  of  the 
civil  (?)  power — any  way  it  was  Bogard 
of  Crooked  River  fame.  He  took  with 
him  a  force  of  fifty  men  and  started  for 
Far  West;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days  returned  with  the  forty  men.  They 
were  at  once  put  under  arrest  and  by 
this  cunning  were  prevented  from  ap- 
pearing as  witnesses. 

After  executing  this  coup  de  main  of  vile 
cunning,  the  judge  petulently  exclaimed: 
"Gentlemen, you  must  get  your  witnesses 
or  you  shall  be  committed  to  jail  immed- 
iately. "  Most  of  the  brethren  felt  very 
much  discouraged  at  the  turn  affairs  had 
taken.but  Hyrum  Smith, under  the  advice 
of  General  Doniphan  and  Lawyer  Reese, 
gave  the  names  of  some  twenty  other 
persons  at  Far  West,  who  were  desirable 
as  witnesses.  The  same  man  was  or- 
dered to  bring  the  witnesses  to  Rich- 
mond, but  in  the  meantime  the  people 
at  Far  West  had  learned  of  the  "intrigue 
being  practiced  upon  them,  and  the  per- 
sons whose  names  Bogard  took  with 
him,  who  had  not  left  the  State,  kept  out 
of  the  way  and  he  returned  to  Richmond 
with  but  one  man  that  was  wanted,  and 
he  thrust  him  into  jail  and  he  was   not 


allowed  to  testify.  The  judge  again 
urged  the  prisoners  to  bring  on  their 
witnesses,  telling  them  it  was  ths  last 
day  he  would  hold  the  court  open  for 
them. 

While  the  brethren  were  in  consulta- 
tion with  their  lawyers,  a  Mr.  Allen 
passed  the  window  and  Hyrum  Smith 
beckoned  to  him  to  come  inside,  and 
the  prisoners  informed  the  court  they 
had  one  witness  who  was  ready  to  be 
sworn.  But  at  this  juncture  the  prose- 
cuting attorney,  Birch,  objected  to  hav- 
ing the  witness  testify,  as  this  court  was 
merely  investigating  the  case,  and  not 
trying  it,  notwithstanding  the  frequent 
calls  from  the  court  asking  the  accused 
to  procure  witnesses.  General  Doni- 
phan here  lost  his  patience,  and  rising 
to  his  feet  he  said:  "I'll  be  God-damned 
if  the  witness  is  not  sworn.  It  is  a 
damned  shame  to  treat  these  defendants 
in  this  manner.  They  are  not  allowed 
to  put  one  witness  on  the  stand;  while 
the  witnesses  they  have  sent  for  have 
been  captured  by  force  of  arms  and 
thrust  into  the  "bull  pen"  to  prevent 
their  testifying." 

No  sooner,  however,  had  Allen  begun 
his  testimony  than  he  was  taken  by  the 
nape  of  the  neck  by  a  brother-in-law  of 
the  priest  Bogard,  kicked  out  of  the 
room  and  made  to  run  for  his  life. 

During  this  preliminary  examination 
Judge  King  appeared  extremely  anxious 
to  fasten  the  crime  of  treason  upon 
Joseph  Smith  and  his  associates;  and  to 
that  end  he  bent  every  energy,  knowing 
that  if  a  charge  of  that  character  were 
sustained  against  them  that  he  could 
refuse  them  bail.  The  judge  asked  one 
of  the  witnesses  if  the  Mormons  sent 
missionaries  to  foreign  countries.  He 
was  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

"Do  the  Mormons  profess  a  belief  in 
the  seventh  chapter  of  Daniel,  and  the 
twenty-seventh  verse?"*  asked  thejudge. 

*  "And  the  kingdom  and  dominion,  and  the 
greatness  of  the  kingdom  under  the  whole 
heavens  shall  be  given  to  the  people  of  the 
Saints  of  the  Most  High,  whose  kingdom  is 
an  everlasting  kingdom,  and  all  dominions 
shall  serve  and  obey  Him  (meaning  Christ.) — 
Daniel  vii,  27. 
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"Certainly  they  do,"  replied  the  wit- 
ness. 

"Then,"  said  Judge  King  turning  to 
the  clerk  of  the  court,  and  speaking 
with  that  dignity'  all  judges  are  sup- 
posed to  possess,  "put  that  down; 
that  is  a  strong  point  for  treason!" 

The  examination  resulted  in  the 
Prophet  Joseph,  his  brother  Hyrum, 
Sidney  Rigdon,  Lyman  Wight,  Caleb 
Baldwin  and  Alexander  McRae  being 
committed  on  a  charge  of  treason,  and 
sent  to  Liberty  jail;  an  engraving  of 
which  was  published  in  a  former  num- 
ber of  the  Contributor  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  it  given  at  the  time. 

Parley  P.  Pratt,  Morris  Phelps,  Lyman 
Gibbs,  Darwin  Chase  and  Norman 
Shearer  were  committed  on  a  charge 
of  murder  for  the  part  they  took  in  the 
battle  of  Crooked  River ;  and  were 
to  remain  in  prison  at  Richmond. 

The  fifty-six  other  members  that  had 
been  sent  to  Richmond  by  General 
Clark  spoken  of  in  our  last  number,  and 
the  forty  brought  down  by  Bogard 
under  the  impression  that  they  were  to 
be  witnesses  on  behalf  of  their  brethren 
were  either  released  or  admitted  to  bail. 
Those  admitted  to  bail  together  with 
those  who  went  on  their  bonds  were 
subsequently  driven  from  the  State  so 
that  the  bail  was  forfeited.  Having  fol- 
lowed the  brethren  in  bonds  thus  far,  we 
must  turn  our  attention  to  what  befell 
the  main  body  of  the  Saints. 

It.  will  perhaps  be  remembered  that 
the  Saints  at  Diahman  were  given  a  very 
limited  time  by  General  Wilson  in  which 
to  leave  for  Far  West — only  ten  days. 
Therefore  in  their  flight  to  Far  West 
they  left  much  of  their  stock  and  prop- 
erty. 

On  the  first  of  December  the  Mormon 
committee  that  had  been  granted  the  priv- 
ilege of  moving  freely  between  Diahman 
and  Far  West  for  a  limited  time, proposed 
to  a  committee  of  Daviess  County,  viz., 
W.  P.  Peniston,  Dr.  K.  Keer,  and  Adam 
Black,  that  the  Mormon  committee  be 
allowed  first :  to  employ  twenty  teams 
and  their  drivers  to  move  the  property- 
of  the  Mormons  from  Diahman  to  Far 
West;  and,  second;  that  they  be  allowed 


to  collect  all  stock  the  Mormon  people 
owned  in  Daviess  County,  and  that  on 
a  given  day  a  committee  from  said 
county  examine  the  stock  and  accom- 
pany the  Mormon  committee  and  the 
stock  out  of  the  county.  The  Mormons 
binding  themselves  on  their  part  not  to 
take  any  stock  from  the  county  after 
this  general  drive.  These  propositions 
were  accepted  by  the  Daviess  County 
committee,  and  duly  executed,  though 
much  of  the  stock  belonging  to  the 
Saints  had  been  driven  away,  or  shot 
down  to  supply  the  mob  forces  with 
beef. 

It  was  during  these  trying  times  that 
Brigham  Young,  afterwards  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Church,  began  to  exhibit 
those  executive  qualities  of  mind  which 
so  eminently  fitted  him  as  a  great  leader. 
By  the  apostasy  of  Thomas  B.  Marsh, 
the  presidency  of  the  quorum  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles  devolved  upon  him, 
thence  the  leadership  of  the  Church  dur- 
ing he  absence  of  the  First  Presidency. 
He  called  together  those  members  of 
the  High  Council  of  the  Far  West  Stake 
of  Zion  that  still  remained  in  Far 
West  and  enquired  of  them  ras  to 
their  faith  in  the  Latter-day  work, 
first  telling  them  that  his  own  faith 
was  unshaken.  All  the  members 
present  expressed  their  undying  faith  in 
the  Gospel,  and  their  confidence  in 
Joseph  Smith  as  a  Prophet  of  God.  The 
Council  was  then  re-organized;  the  va- 
cancies caused  by  absence  or  apostasy 
were  filled  up,  and  the  Council  was 
prepared  to  do  business. 

Elder  John  Taylor  and  John  E.  Page 
were  chosen  and  ordained  members  of 
the  quorum  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  on 
the  nineteenth  day  of  September,  under 
the  hands  of  Brigham  Young  and  Heber 
C.  Kimball. 

This  work  of  setting  in  order  the  High 
Council  and  filling  the  vacancies  in  the 
quorum' of  the  Apostles  being  accom- 
plished. Elder  Young  waited  upon  Bish- 
op Partridge  and  proposed  to  him  that 
they  adopt  some  plan  to  remove  the  poor 
from  the  State,  that  they  might  not  fall 
victims  to  the  Governor's  exterminating 
order.     The   Bishop's  reply  was  rather 
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ungracious,  as  he  said:  "The  poor  may 
take  care  of  themselves,  and  I  will  take 
care  of  myself."  "Well,"  said  Elder 
Young,  "if  you  will  not  help  them  out,  I 
will."  Right  here,  however,  we  would 
say  to  our  readers,  do  not  judge  the 
Bishop  too  harshly  for  the  petulent  ex- 
pression he  allowed  to  escape  him  at 
that  moment.  Let  it  be  remembered 
that  when  the  Bishop  first  became  con- 
nected with  the  Church  he  was  a  man  of 
considerable  means.  And  now  in  con- 
sequence of  frequent  drivings,  and  car- 
ing for  his  brethren,  he  found  himself 
stripped  of  nearly  all  his  earthly  posses- 
sions, and  sorely  perplexed  as  to  the 
future.  No  wonder  then,  if,  in  a  moment 
of  forgetfulness,  he  made  the  remark 
quoted  above.  Those  were  days  that 
tried  men's  souls,  be  not  surprised  if 
good  men  and  true  had  their  periods  of 
despondency. 

Elder  Young's  activity  and  zeal  in  the 
matter  of  caring  for  the  poor  was  un- 
bounded. A  public  meeting  was  called, 
not  only  of  the  Saints  but  also  of  the 
citizens  of  Caldwell  County  and  the 
poverty  and  distress  of  many  of  the 
Saints  presented  to  them.  Several 
gentlemen  not  members  of  the  Church 
expressed  themselves  that  they  thought 
that  an  appeal  should  be  made  to  the 
citizens  of  Upper  Missouri,  claiming  their 
assistance  towards  furnishing  means  to 
remove  the  poor  from  Caldwell  County. 
Whether  such  an  appeal  was  made  or 
not,  we  cannot  say,  but  rather  think  not, 
as  a  resolution  was  adopted  at  this 
meeting  as  follows: 

"Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meet- 
ing that  an  exertion  shpuld  be  made  to  ascertain 
how  much  [means]  can  be  obtained  from  in- 
dividuals of  the  society;  and  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  those  who  have,  to  assist  those  who  have  not, 
that  thereby  we  may,  as  far  as  possible,  within 
and  of  ourselves,  comply  with  the  demands  of 
the  Executive." 

So  that  the  generosity  of  the  people 
of  Upper  Missouri  we  do  not  think  was 
appealed  to  by  the  Saints  that  were 
driven  from  among  them. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting,  similar  in 
character  to  the  one  alluded  too,  Elder 
Young  offered  this  resolution: 


"Resolved,  That  we  this  day  enter  into  a 
covenant  to  stand  by  and  assist  each  other,  to 
the  utmost  of  our  abilities, in  removing  from  this 
State,  and  that  we  will  never  desert  the  poor 
who  are  worthy,  till  they  shall  be  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  general  exterminating  order  of 
General  Clark,  acting  for  and  in  the  name  of 
the  State." 

This  resolution  was  adopted,  and  a 
committee  of  seven  appointed  to  super- 
intend the  removal  of  the  Saints. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  draft 
a  covenant  that  should  bind  the  Saints 
in  an  agreement  to  assist  each  other  to 
the  extent  of  their  available  property  to 
remove  from  the  State  of  Missouri,  in 
accordance  with  the  orders  of  the  Gov- 
ernor; this  covenant  was  drawn  up  in 
due  form  and  signed  by  the  faithful 
brethren.  Elder  Young  secured  eighty 
names  to  this  covenant  the  first  day  he 
took  hold  of  it,  and  three  hundred  the 
next.  And  Joseph,  not  willing  to  be 
behind  the  other  brethren  in  the  good 
work,  from  his  gloomy  dungeon  at 
Liberty,  sent  the  brethren  a  hundred 
dollars  to  assist  in  removing  the  Saints. 

Charles  Bird  was  appointed  to  go 
down  towards  the  Mississippi  and  make 
deposits  of  corn  for  the  use  of  the 
Saints  as  they  should  come  along.  He 
was  also  to  make  contracts  for  ferriage 
and  arrange  whatever  else  might  be 
necessary  for  their  comfort  and  security. 
Thus  all  things  were  prepared  for  the 
exodus  of  the  Saints  from  the  unfriendly 
State  of  Missouri. 

No  sooner  had  these  arrangements 
been  perfected  than  Elder  Young,  whose 
wisdom  and  activity  had  doubtless  given 
offense  to  the  enemies  of  the  Church, 
had  to  flee  from  Far  West  to  escape  the 
vengeance  of  the  mob.  He  went  to 
Illinois.  In  his  labors,  Elder  Young  had 
been  materially  assisted  by  the  support 
and  counsels  of  Heber  C.  Kimball,  John 
Taylor  and  the  members  of  the  various 
committees  that  had  been  appointed,  to 
whom  was  now  left  the  execution  of  the 
plans  that  had  been  laid  for  the  removal 
of  the  Church. 

Space  will  not  permit  us  to  dwell 
upon  all  the  details  of  that  exodus.  All 
we  can  say  here  is,  that  it  was  managed 
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with  consummate  wisdom;  and,  in  view 
of  all  the  difficulties  in  the  way,  with 
less  suffering  than  could  have  been  ex- 
pected. 

By  the  twentieth  of  April  nearly  all 
the  Saints,  variously  estimated,  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  thousand,  had  left  the 
State  where  they  had  experienced  so 
much  sorrow,  and  found  a  temporary 
resting  place  in  the  State  of  Illinois, 
chiefly  in  Quincy  and  vicinity,  and  some 
few  in  the  State  of  Iowa. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  the 
people  of  Missouri  sanctioned  the  out- 
rages committed  against  the  Church.  On 
the  contrary  there  was  here  and  there 
an  honorable  man  who  protested  against 
the  conduct  of  the  mob  and  the  author- 
ities; and  occasionally  some  newspaper 
would  deplore  the  action  of  the  people 
against  the  Saints. 

Among  the  men  who  were  moved 
with  sympathy  by  their  suffering  was 
Michael  Auther.  He  wrote  to  the 
representatives  in  the  State  legisla- 
ture from  Clay  County,  relating  the 
vile  atrocities  that  were  heaped  upon 
the  heads  of  the  defenseless  Saints  after 
they  had  surrendered  their  arms  to 
General  Clark.  He  represented  that  the 
Mormons  were  willing  to  leave  the 
State,  in  fact  that  they  were  making 
every  effort  that  their  limited  means 
would  permit  them  to  make  to  get  away, 
and  suggested  that  a  company  of  re- 
liable men  under  the  command  of  Geo. 
M.  Pryer  be  authorized  to  patrol  on  the 
line  between  Daviess  County  and  Cald- 
well, with  authority  to  arrest  any  one 
they  found  disturbing  the  peace,  that 
the  Mormons  might  be  protected  while 
they  were  making  preparations  to  leave 
the  State.  And  if  it  was  impracticable 
to  organize  this  company  of  men,  then 
he  suggested  that  the  arms  taken  from 
the  Mormons  be  returned  to  them,  that 
they  might  defend  themselves  from  the 
barbarous  attacks  of  their  enemies. 

Nor  were  the  Saints  wanting  in  atten- 
tion to  the  instructions  of  the  Lord  in 
the  matter  of  petitioning  for  a  redress 
of  their  grievances.  For  as  soon  as  the 
legislature  was  convened  they  sent  a 
statement  of   all    the    wrongs    heaped 


upon  them  during  their  sojourn  in  the 
State  of  Missouri ,  from  the  time  they 
first  settled  in  Jackson  County  to  the 
treaty  forced  upon  them  at  Far  West  by 
Generals  Lucas  and  Clark,  and  the 
outrages  that  had  been  committed 
against  them  since  the  surrender  of 
their  arms. 

After  the  story  of  their  wrongs,  they 
asked;  first,  that  the  legislature  pass  a 
law  rescinding  the  exterminating  order  of 
Governor  Boggs;  second,  they  asked  an 
expression  of  the  legislature,  disapprov- 
ing the  conduct  of  those  who  compelled 
them  to  sign  a  deed  of  trust  at  the  point 
of  the  musket ;  and  of  any  man 
in  consequence  of  that  deed  of  trust 
taking  their  property,  and  appropriating 
it  to  the  payment  of  damages  sustained, 
in  consequence  of  traspasses  committed 
by  others;  third,  that  they  receive  pay- 
ment for  the  six  hundred  and  thirty-five 
arms  that  were  taken  from  them, 
which  were  worth  twelve  or  fifteen 
thousand  dollars ;  fourth,  that  an  ■  ap- 
propriation be  made  to  reimburse  them 
for  their  loss  of  lands  from  which  they 
had  been  driven  in  Jackson  County. 
The  petition  closes  in  these  words: 

"In  laying  our  case  before  your  honorable 
body,  we  say  that  we  are  willing  and  ever  have 
been,  to  conform  to  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  the  United  States,  and  of  this  State.  We 
ask  in  common  with  others  the  protection  of 
the  laws.  We  ask  for  the  privileges  guaranteed 
to  all  free  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of 
this  State,  to  be  extended  to  us,  and  that  we 
may  be  permitted  to  settle  and  live  where  we 
please,  and  worship  God  according  to  the 
dictates  of  our  own  conscience  without  molesta- 
tion. And  while  we  ask  for  ourselves  this 
privilege  we  are  willing  all  others  should  enjoy 
the  same." 

Elder  David  H.  Redfield  was  ap- 
pointed to  present  this  petition  to  the 
legislature;  and  on  that  mission  he 
arrived  at  Jefferson  City  on  the  seven- 
teenth day  of  December.  The  same  day 
of  his  arrival  he  had  an  interview  with 
Governor  Boggs,  in  which  the  Governor 
manifested  much  interest,  and  on  being 
informed  that  the  Missourians  were 
committing  depredations  against  the 
Saints,   promised   to  write  Judge  King 
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and  Colonel  Price  ordering  them  to  put 
down  every  hostile  appearance. 

In  the  course  of  this  conversation 
Boggs  admitted  that  "the  stipulations 
entered  into  by  the  Mormons  to  leave 
the  State,  and  signing  the  deeds  of  trust, 
were  unconstitutional  and  not  valid." 
"We  want  the  Legislature  to  pass  a  law 
to  that  effect,  showing  that  the  stipula- 
tions and  deeds  of  trust  are  not  valid 
and  are  unconstitutional,"  said  Redfield, 
and  went  on  to  say  if  they  did  not, 
the  character  of  the  State  was  forever 
lost. 

Previous  to  the  arrival  of  Redfield, 
the  Governor's  exterminating  order, 
General  Clark's  reports,  and  the  report 
of  the  ex  parte  investigation  at  Rich- 
mond, and  a  lot  of  other  papers  had 
been  forwarded  to  the  legislature  and 
referred  to  a  special  joint  committee. 
That  committee  reported  the  day  fol- 
lowing Redfield's  arrival  at  Jefferson 
City,  the  eighteenth  of  December.  And 
to  show  in  what  bad  repute  these  docu- 
ments were  held  by  this  committee,  we 
need  only  say  that  it  refused  to  allow 
them  to  be  published  with  the  sanction 
of  the  legislature,  because  the  evidence 
adduced  at  Richmond  in  a  great  degree 
was  ex  parte  [from  one  side  only]  and 
not  of  a  character  to  be  desired  for  the 
basis  of  a  fair  and  candid  investigation." 
Their  report  concluded  with  three  reso- 
lutions; one  to  the  effect  that  it  was  in- 
expedient at  that  time  to  prosecute  fur- 
ther the  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  the 
late  disturbances;  another  to  the  effect 
that  it  was  inexpedient  to  publish  any 
of  the  documents  accompanying  the 
Governor's  message  in  relation  to  those 
disturbances;  the  last  favored  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  joint  committee  from  the 
House  and  Senate  to  investigate  the 
troubles  and  the  conduct  of  the  military 
operation  to  suppress  them.  These 
resolutions  were  subsequently  referred 
to  a  joint  select  committee  with  in- 
structions to  report  a  bill  in  conformity 
thereto,  and  to  which  we  shall  again 
allude. 

The  day  after  the  committee  reported 
in  relation  to  that  part  of  the  Governor's 
message,  relating  to  the  Mormon  trou- 


bles,and  on  the  documents  accompanying 
it,  the  petition  from  the  Saints  was  read, 
amid  profound  stillness  of  the  house, 
and  at  its  conclusion  an  angry  debate 
followed,  in  which  quite  a  number  of  the 
members  testified  to  the  correctness 
of  the  statements  made  in  the  peti- 
tion and  to  the  cruelties  practiced 
upon  the  Saints,  but  they  were  in  the 
minority. 

On  the  sixteenth  of  January  Mr.  Tur- 
ner, the  chairman  of  the  select  joint 
committee  before  alluded  to,  in  conform- 
ity with  the  resolution  passed,  reported 
"A  bill  to  provide  for  the  investigation 
of  the  late  disturbances  in  the  State  of 
Missouri."  The  bill  consisted  of  twenty- 
three  sections.  It  provided  for  a  joint 
committee  composed  of  two  members 
of  the  Senate  and  three  members  of  the 
House,  which  was  to  meet  at  Richmond 
on  the  first  Monday  in  May  and  there- 
after at  such  time  and  places  as  it  saw 
proper.  The  committee  was  to  select 
its  own  officers,  issue  subpoenas  and 
other  processes,  administer  oaths,  keep 
a  record,  etc. 

This  bill  was  introduced  on  the  six- 
teenth of  January  and  on  the  fourth  of 
February  was  called  up  for  its  first 
reading,  but  on  motion  of  Mr.  Wright 
was  laid  on  the  table  until  the  fourth  of 
July.  He  knew  that  by  that  time,  since 
the  Governor's  exterminating  order  was 
still  in  force,  the  Mormons,  in  obed- 
ience to  that  cruel  edict  would  all  have 
left  the  State,  and  then  there  would  be 
no  need  of  an  investigation.  That  was 
the  fate  of  the  bill.  It  was  never  after- 
wards brought  up. 

The  legislature  in  its  magnanimity  ap- 
propriated two  thousand  dollars  to  re- 
lieve the  sufferings  of  the  people  in 
Daviess  and  Caldwell  Counties,  the 
Mormons  were  to  be  included.  And 
now  came  an  opportunity  for  the  Mis- 
sourians  of  Daviess  County  to  display 
their  generosity.  Having  filled  their 
homes  with  the  household  effects  of  the 
Saints;  their  yards  with  the  stock  they 
had  stolen ;  their  smoke  houses  with 
Mormon  beef  and  pork,  they  concluded 
that  they  could  get  along  without  their 
portion  of  the  *  propriation  and  allowed 
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the  two  thousand  dollars  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  Mormons  of  Cald- 
well County. 

Judge  Cameron  and  a  Mr.  McHenry 
superintended  the  distribution  of  this 
appropriation.  The  hogs  owned  by  the 
brethren  who  had  lived  in  Daviess  County 
were  driven  down  into  Caldwell,  shot 
down  and  without  further  bleeding  were 
roughly  dressed  and  divided  out  among 
the  Saints  at  a  high  price.  This  and  the 
sweepings  of  some  old  stores  soon 
exhausted  the  legislative  appropriation, 
and  amounted  to  little  or  nothing  in  the 
way  of  relief  to  the  Saints. 

Subsequently  this  same  legislature, 
while  the  petition  of  the  Saints  for  a  re- 
dress of  their  wrongs  was  lying  before 
them,  appropriated  two  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  to  defray  the  expenses  in- 
curred in  driving  the  Mormons  from  the 
State;  and  dispossessing  them  of  their 
property.  By  that  act  the  legislature 
became  a  party  to  the  damning  deeds 
of  the  mob  forces,  urged  on  in  their 
cruelties  by  the  executive  of  the  State; 
for  that  legislature  had  sealed  with  its 
approval  all  that  had  been  done, by  pay- 
ing the  wretches  who  had  executed  the 
plan  that  had  been  devised  for  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Mormon  people. 

The  winter  of  1838-9  must  have  heen 
a  trying  one  to  Joseph  the  Prophet,  and 
his  associates  immured  in  Liberty  jail. 
The  gloom  of  their  prison  life  must 
have  caused  them  less  sorrow  than  the 
anxiety  they  felt  for  the  safety  of  their 
families  and  friends,  who  were  bein«: 
abused  and  insulted  by  a  heartless  mob, 
while  they  were  making  what  arrange- 
ments they  could  to  leave  the  State. 
Still  there  were  occasionally  glimpses  of 
sunshine  breaking  through  the  clouds 
upon  them.  Some  of  the  faithful  breth- 
ren called  occasionally  upon  them, bring- 
ing thtm  the  news  from  their  families 
and  their  people,  and  of  the  progress  be- 
ing made  in  their  preparations  to  leave 
the  State.  Letters  also  from  their  families 
were  brought  to  them  so  that  they  were 
not  altogether  cut  off  from  that  sweet 
communion  that  affection  breeds.  Nor 
was  the  Lord  unmindful  of  them,  but 
He  communed  with  them,  and  through 


the  Prophet  Joseph  some  of  the  noblest 
revelations  ever  given  to  the  Church 
were  received  in  that  gloomy  stone 
prison  known  as  Liberty  jail.* 

Nor  were  Joseph  and  his  companions 
neglectful  in  making  every  proper  effort 
to  obtain  justice  from  the  State  authori- 
ties. On  the  contrary  they  exhausted 
every  means  their  minds  could  conceive 
of  to  regain  their  liberty.  They  peti- 
tioned the  legislatuie,  but  without  avail- 
ing anything.  Failing  here,  they  peti- 
tioned the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State 
twice  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  but 
each  time  was  refused  by  Judge  Reynolds 
who  subsequently  became  governor  of 
the  State. 

They  then  petitioned  the  county  court, 
and  in  about  three  weeks  afterwards 
Judge  Turnham  came  into  their  prison 
and  said  he  had  permitted  Sidney  Rig- 
don  to  get  bail,  but  he  had  to  do  it  in 
the  night;  and  that  he  would  have  to  make 
his  escape  in  the  night  as  the  people  had 
sworn  that  they  would  kill  him  if  they 
could  find  him.  The  judge  also  ad- 
mitted that  he  dared  not  admit  the 
others  to  bail,  lest  it  should  cost  him  his 
own  life,  as  well  as  theirs.  The  judge 
informed  the  prisoners  that  the  whole 
scheme  for  the  expulsion  from  the  State 
of  the  Mormon  people,  was  arranged 
early  in  the  previous  spring,  and  that 
every  officer  in  the  State  from  the 
governor  down  was  connected  with  the 
plot.  He  said  the  governor  was  now 
heartily  sick  ot  the  whole  transaction  and 
would  grant  them  a  release  if  he  dared  ; 
but  the  matter  had  gone  beyond  his 
control.  However  the  judge  bid  the 
the  prisoners  to  be  of  good  cheer  as  the 
governor  had  arranged  a  plan  for  their 
escape. 

In  April  the  prisoners  were  taken  to 
Daviess  County,  where  they  expected  to 
be  tried.  Here  they  found  judge  Birch 
on  the  bench;  the  man  who  was  con- 
nected with  the  court  martial  that  con- 
demned them  to  be  shot  in  the  public 
square  at  Far  West,  some  six  months 
before.  There  also  they  were  arraigned 
by  a  grand  jury  composed  of  men  con- 

*  See  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  Sections  121, 
122  and  123, 
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nected  with  the  massacre  atHaun's  Mill, 
and  who  boasted  of  their  deeds  of 
cruelty  when  under  the  influence  of 
liquor,  of  which  they  partook  freely. 
All  remember  Goldsmith's  couplet  in 
the  Deserted  Village,  where  he  des- 
cribes the  village  tavern,  and  speaking 
of  the  chest,  he  says: 

"The  chest  contrived  a  double  debt  to  pay, 
A  bed  by  night,  a  chest  of  drawers  by  day." 

Well  this  drunken  grand  jury  was  equal- 
ly convenient.  In  the  day  it  was  a  court 
of  inquiry,  at  night  it  was  made  a  guard 
to  the  prisoners. 

After  ten  days  passed  in  this  manner, 
the  jury  reported  indictments  against 
the  prisoners,  for  "treason,  murder,  ar- 
son, theft  and  stealing." 

The  prisoners  asked  for  a  change  of 
venue  to  Marion  County.  That  was 
denied,  but  one  was  given  them  to  Boon 
County,  and  Birch  made  out  the  mitti- 
mus without  date,  name,  or  place;  and 
the  prisoners  in  charge  of  the  sheriff 
and  four  other  men  with  a  two  horse 
team  and  wagon,  started  for  Boone 
County. 

Passing  through  Diahman  the  prison- 
ers were  permitted  to  purchase  two 
horses  of  the  guard,  giving  some  clothing 
for  one,  and  their  note  for  the  other. 
The  third  day  out  from  Gallatin  three  of 
the  guard  and  the  sheriff  got  drunk  and 
went  to  bed;  the  sheriff  previously  hav- 
ing showed  the  prisoners  the  mittimus 
made  out  by  Judge  Birch,  and  also  in- 
formed them  that  Birch  had  told  him 
not  to  take  the  prisoners  to  Boone  Coun- 
ty. After  his  exposing  the  plan  that  had 
been  laid  for  their  escape  by  the  State 
authorities,  he  told  the  prisoners  that  he 
should  take  a  good  drink  of  whiskey 
and  go  to  bed,  and  they  could  do  as  they 
pleased.  Accordingly  when  sleep  had 
sealed  their  eyelids,  the  remaining  guard 
who  was  sober  assisted  them  to  mount 
their  horses  and  escape.  Ten  days 
later  they  arrived  among  their  friends  in 
Illinois. 

The  other  prisoners  who  had  been 
left  in  Richmond  during  this  dreary  win- 
ter, in  the  spring  were  taken  to  Columbia, 
in  Boone  County,  and  during  the  summer 


also   escaped   and  joined   their    fellow 
exiles  in  Illinois. 

Before  concluding,  this  article  I  wish 
to  refer  to  a  matter  before  alluded 
to,  in  the  preceding  pages  of  this 
series.  On  July  8th,  1838,  the  Lord 
had  given  a  revelation  to  the  Twelve 
Apostles  through  Joseph  the  Prophet, 
in  which  John  Taylor,  John  E.  Page, 
Wilford  Woodruff  and  Willard  Rich- 
ards, were  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancies 
in  the  quorum  of  the  Twelve;  and  the 
Apostles  were  to  take  leave  of  the 
Saints  in  Far  West  on  the  twenty-sixth 
day  of  April,  1839,  on  t'ie  building  spot 
of  the  Lord's  House,  and  from  thence  de- 
part over  the  great  waters  to  preach  the 
Gospel  in  foreign  lands. 

It  had  been  the  constant  boast  of  the 
mob  throughout  the  persecution  we 
have  been  relating,  that  this  was  one 
of  Joe  Smith's  revelations,  at  least,  that 
should  not  be  fulfilled. 

Yet  at  the  time  appointed,  the  twenty- 
sixth  day  of  April,  five  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles  were  there,  a  number  of  High 
Priests,  Elders  and  Priests.  They  ex- 
communicated a  number  of  persons 
from  the  Church;  ordained  Wilford 
Woodruff  and  George  A.Smith,  apostles; 
and  others  were  ordained  to  the  office 
of  Seventy;  prayer  was  offered  up  by  the 
Apostles  in  the  order  of  their  standing 
in  the  quorum.  A  hymn  known  to  the 
Saints  as  Adam-ondi-Ahman  was  sung; 
after  which  Elder  Alpheus  Cutler,  the 
master-workman  of  the  Lord's  house, 
laid  the  southeast  corner  stone  in  its 
position,  and  then  said, in  consequence  of 
the  peculiar  situation  of  the  Saints,  it 
was  deemed  prudent  to  discontinue 
further  labor  on  the  House  until  the 
Lord  should  open  the  way  for  its  com- 
pletion. The  Apostles  then  took  leave 
of  some  seventeen  Saints,  who  were 
present,  and  started  on  their  way  to  fill 
their  missions  beyond  the  great  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

Thus  was  fulfilled  that  revelation  in 
every  particular,  notwithstanding  the 
proud  boasts  of  the  mob  which  said  it 
should  fail  of  fulfillment. 

This  brings  us  to  the  close  of  our 
story  of  the  Missouri  Persecutions.    We 
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have  seen  a  people  start  out  under  the 
direction  of  the  Lord  to  build  up  the 
city  of  Zion  to  His  holy  name,  but  who 
through  their  disobedience  and  failure 
to  observe  strictly  those  conditions,upon 
which  the  Lord  had  promised  them  suc- 
cess in  accomplishing  so  great  and 
glorious  a  work,  were  driven  entirely 
from  the  State  where  that  city  is  to  be 
erected. 

We  have  seen  a  proud  sovereign  State, 
with  a  Constitution  that  guaranteed  the 
largest  possible  religious  and  civil  liberty 
to  its  citizens,  ignore  the  spirit  and  letter 
of  that  Constitution;  shamelessly  violate 
the  laws  passed  in  pursuance  of  it;  and 
the  officers  of  the  State,  from  the  chief 
executive  down,  combine  'to  destroy  the 
Saints  of  God,  or  drive  them  from  the 
State;  in  accomplishing  which,  they  were 
guilty  of  the  most  cruel  barbarity.  It  is 
no  palliation  of  their  offense,  to  say 
that  the  Saints  had  not  strictly  kept 
the  commandments  of  God.  Their 
offenses  were  against  the  laws  of  God 
rather  than  the  laws  of  man.  So  far  as 
the  State  of  Missouri  was  concerned, 
she  was.  not  justified  in  trampling  on  her 
own  Constitution  and  laws,  and  com- 
miting  outrages  that  would  bring  to  the 
cheek  of  a  savage  the  hot  blush  of 
shame.  It  was  a  case  where  offenses 
must  needs  come,  but  woe,  woe!  unto 
them  by  whom  they  come! 

B.  H.  Roberts. 


APPENDIX. 

Errata. — In  number  six,  page  two 
hundred  and  five,  we  err  in  saying  that 
the  difficulty  occasiohed  by  Lyman 
Wight's  effort  to  divide  Zion's  Camp 
occurred  immediately  after  crossing  the 
Mississippi  River.as  according  to  Brother 
N.  B.  Baldwin,  that  disturbance  did  not 
occur  until  the  twenty-two  mile  Wock- 
endaw  prairie  was  reached,  between  one 
and  two  hundred  miles  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River. 

We  also  err  in  the  same  number  in 
representing  Hyrum  Smith  as  being 
with  Zion's  Camp  previous  to  its  arrival 
at  the  Allred  settlement  on  Salt  River; 
as  both  Hyrum  Smith  and  Lyman  Wight 
were  up  in  Michigan  raising  a  company 


of  men,  and  did  not  join  the  main  body 
of  the  expedition  until  it  arrived  at  the 
Allred  settlement. 


We  thought  it  would  be  of  interest  to 
insert  in  this  appendix  the  story  of  the 
Missouri  Persecution  as  told  by  those 
who  have  received  the  account  of  it 
from  those  who  were  active  in  driving 
the  Saints  from  their  homes  in  that 
State,  and  therefore  we  give  these 
extracts  from  the  county  histories  as 
stated  at  the  head  of  each.  We  copied 
them  from  the  county  records  and  they 
may  be  relied  on  as  correct.  We 
need  not  add  that  they  are  strange  mix- 
tures of  truth  and  falsehood.  B.  H.  R. 
i. 

THE  MORMONS.—  Transcribed  from  the  His- 
tory of  Daviess  County,  by  D.  L.  Kort. 

This  sect  of  professed  Christians  whose  his- 
tory is  but  a  burlesque  upon  the  pure  morality 
of  the  meek  and  lowly,  but  glorious  Nazarine, 
came  to  this  country  in  1836.  Their  chief  set- 
tlement was  in  Far  West,  in  Caldwell  County, 
where  their  Apostle,  Joseph  Smith,  and  all  their 
chief  dignitaries  resided.  Here  in  1838  the  cor- 
ner stone  of  the  temple  was  laid,  with  great  cere- 
mony and  not  a  little  deception;  for  Smith  had 
foretold  that  the  rock,  which  was  of  great  size, 
would  move  at  his  command.  This  it  appar- 
ently did  do,  but  actually  by  means  of  ropes 
and  pulleys  worked  through  a  concealed  trench, 
by  men  at  a  distance. 

This  temple  was  to  occupy  a  large  square  in 
the  centre  of  the  town,  and  was  approached  by 
four  main  streets,  each  one  hundred  feet  wide, 
and  was  to  exceed  in  magnificence  any  edifice 
in  the  United  States.  The  temple  was  never 
built,  but  Far  West  attained  a  population  of 
three  thousand  inhabitants,  and  was  for  some 
years  the  county  seat  of  Caldwell  County. 
Now,  however,  not  one  stone  is  left  upon  an- 
other, and  the  farmer's  plow  turns  up  their  once 
busy  streets  and  desecrates  their  holy  ground. 

In  our  own  county  their  chief  point  was  a 
place  still  known  as  "Diamond,"  but  by  the  Mor- 
mons called  Adam-ondi-Ahman, which  we  believe 
means  "the  grave  of  Adam."  This  place  is  the 
old  Dr.  Craven's  farm  now,  owned  and  occupied 
by  Major  McDonald,  and  lies  about  three  and  a 
half  miles  northwest  of  Gallatin.  It  is  a  roman- 
tic spot,  on  the  east  bluff,  overlooking  the  valley 
of  Grand  River;  and  to  this  day,  owing  perhaps 
to  fissures  in  the  underlying  rock,  the  observer 
may  behold  the  greasy  cactus-lined  walks  of 
their  "garden    of  Eden;"    laid   off  with  almost 
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mathematical  precision.  Adam's  Grave  is  at 
the  edge  of  the  garden,  and  is  a  small  mound  of 
broken  limestone,  gravel  and  soil  intermixed. 
From  Diamond  to  Far  West  the  Mormons  had 
a  very  fair  road  and  all  along  it  and  interspersed 
throughout  the  county  were  many  settlers  of 
their  faith. 

A  trace  of  wandering,  a  track  of  blood  and 
temple  building  are  the  principal  features  in  the 
history  of  this  deluded  people,  deluded  by  a 
film  so  thin  that  even  sense  might  see  beyond. 
Taking  their  rise  in  the  south  of  New  York  they 
soon  migrated  to  Kirtland,  Ohio,  then  to 
Jackson  County, Missouri,  then  to  Clay  County, 
then  to  Daviess  and  Caldwell,  then  to  Nauvoo, 
Illinois,  and  thence  across  the  plains  to  Salt 
Lake,  and  even  now  there  are  rumors  of*an- 
other  removal.  In  all  these  places  they  began 
or  built  a  temple,  and  in  all  except  the  first  they 
left  the  marks  of  blood,  either  their  own  or  shed 
by  them.  The  Mormons  have  always  claimed 
that  they  were  peaceable  and  law-abiding;  yes, 
peaceable  when  not  resisted  in  their  outrages, 
law-abiding  when  obeying  the  laws  of  their 
prophet. 

They  have  always  claimed  that  they  never 
shed  blood  only  when  attacked;  but  this  is  stark 
falsehood,  as,  witness  the  work  of  their  Danite 
Destroying  Angels,  Mountain  Meadow  Massa- 
cre; and  even  the  attacks  they  complain  of  were 
always  induced  by  their  infamous  conduct, 

The   first   cardinal  principle  in  the  tenets  of 
their  religion,  as  exemplified  among  our  people 
was:    "The   Lord  has  given  the  earth  and  the 
fulness   thereof  to    His    Saints,"  the  next  was, 
"We    are    His    Saints."       Thus    armed     and 
equipped    and   incited    by    their   leaders    they 
roamed    through    the    county,    took    whatever 
pleased  their  fancy,  carried  it  to   Diamond  and 
placed  it  in  the  "Lord's  storehouse."       Nothing 
was  safe,  nothing  was  exempt  from  their  rapac- 
ity, and  our  sturdy  pioneers  were  justly  indig- 
nant and  panting  for  revenge.      With  them  the 
Mormon  war  meant  business,  and  we  find  the 
County    Court   on   the   sixth    of  March,    1839, 
allowing  an  account  of  twenty-one  dollars  for 
powder  and  lead   furnished   the    county  during 
the  Mormon  war.     So  great  was  the  numerical 
superiority   of  the    Mormons  that   the    citizens 
dared   offer  no  resistance,  but   were    simply  at 
their   mercy.     On   the    thirteenth    of    October, 
1838,  the  Mormon  Legion  formed   their  line  of 
battle  in  front  of  the  few  houses  in  Gallatin,  and 
ordered  the   citizens  to  leave  at  once.     From 
there   the   legion   proceeded   to    Millport    and 
issued  the  same  order.     That  night  the  citizens 
fled  by  the  light   of  their  burning  homes,  the 
principal  part  going    to    Livingston    County. 


When  they  burned  Gallatin  the  Mormons 
robbed  the  treasury]  true  they  did  not  find 
much  money,  but  they  took  what  they  could 
lay  their  hands  on.  Shortly  after  this  the  State 
Militia  under  General  Parks  entered  the  county 
and  the  people  arose  en  masse  to  assist  him. 
Diamond,  containing  perhaps  five  hundred 
souls  surrendered  without  resistance.  About 
the  same  time  Smith  himself  surrendered  Far 
West,  and  the  war  was  over. 

At  the  April  term,  1839  of  our  circuit  court, 
indictments  for  treason,  arson,  riot,  burglary, 
and  a  host  of  other  crimes  were  found  against 
Joseph  Smith,  Hyrum  Smith,  Lyman  Wight, 
Caleb  Baldwin,  Alexander  McRae,  W.  S.  Slade, 
H.  H.  B.  Belt,  Eli  Bagley,  Wm,  Aldridge, 
Alanson  Ripley,  Amos  Lubbs,  Perry  Dur- 
phery,  John  Lehomon  and  many  others.  Most 
of  them  were  released  on  bail,  which  they  for- 
feited, but  Smith  and  the  rest  of  the  leaders 
being  refused  bail  took  a  change  of  venue  to 
Boone  County,  to  which  place  the  sheriff  was 
ordered  to  convey  them  under  military  guard. 
On  the  way  the  prisoners  effected  their  escape, 
it  is  claimed  by  bribing  their  guard. 

During  the  time  between  the  surrender  of  the 
Mormons  and  the  finding  of  the  indictments 
against  them,  they  had  been  in  custody  in  Clay 
County,  and  a  claim  of  four  hundred  and 
eighty  dollars  for  guarding  them  in  Liberty  jail 
was  presented  to  our  county  court,  but  dis- 
allowed. The  claimants  obtained  a  temporary 
writ  of  mandamus,  which  was  venued  to  Cald- 
well County,  and  finally  passed  into  oblivion. 
The  general  assembly  on  the  eleventh  day  of 
December,  1838,  appropriated  two  thousand 
dollars  to  relieve  the  suffering  in  Daviess  and 
Caldwell  Counties  caused  by  this  Mormon  war. 
This  was  for  the  relief  of  Mormons  as  well  as 
others,  and  M.  T.  Green  was  appointed  relief 
commissioner  for  this  county. 

II. 

Caldwell  County—  By  Crosby  Johnson. 

Mormon  E7nigration. — Shortly  prior  to  the 
organization  of  the  county,  the  Mormons, driven 
from  Jackson  County,  sent  J.  Whitmer  and 
others  to  select  a  home  in  the  wilderness.  Far 
West  was  chosen  which  was  approved  by  the 
Church  authority. 

Far  West. — The  site  chosen  for  Far  West 
was  a  high  rolling  prairie,  visible  for  a  long 
distance  from  all  directions.  The  plat  of  the 
town  as  laid  off  embraced  a  square  mile,  to-wit : 
Northeast  quarter,  section  fifteen ;  northwest 
quarter,  section  fourteen;  southeast  quarter,  sec- 
tion ten;  and  southwest  quarter,  section  eleven. 
In  the  center  of  the  town  a  large  square  was 
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left  as  a  site  for  a  temple  which  it  was  their  de- 
sign to  erect.  The  square  was  approached  by 
four  main  streets,  each  a  hundred  feet  wide.  * 
*  •  As  its  population  increased,  addi-. 
tions  to  the  town  were  laid  out.  At  the  time  of 
the  Mormon  War  the  population  of  Far  West 
was  about  two  thousand  five  hundred,  and  it 
was  the  largest  town  in  the  State  north  of  the 
Missouri. 

Mormon  War. — The  Mormons  as  a  people 
were  honest,  sober  and  industrious,  but  the  ob- 
ject of  the  leaders  was  to  make  money  and 
obtain  power.  Joe  Smith  and  his  brother 
Hyrum  with  the  Church  funds  purchased  of  the 
Government  large  tracts  of  land  around  Far 
West,  which  they  did  not  scruple  to  sell  to  their 
followers  at  exorbitant  prices.  When  the 
leaders  set  the  example  of  speculating  in  the  de- 
votion of  the  people.it  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered 
at  if  the  subordinates  went  to  greater  extremes 
to  fill  their  purses,  and  if  they  had  but  little  re- 
spect for  their  obligations  to  each  other,  they 
had  less  for  the  laws  of  the  State  or  the  rights  of 
their  Gentile  neighbors.  Some  of  their  daring 
leaders  taught  the  doctrine  that  the  Lord  had 
given  the  earth  and  the  fulness  thereof  as  an 
inheritance  to  His  people,  and  they  were  His 
people,  and  had  a  right  at  pleasure  to  take  what 
pleased  their  appetite  or  fancy.  At  the  time  of 
the  difficulties  in  Jackson  County,  Joe  Smith 
organized  a  band  of  men  called  the  army  of 
Zion,  to  protect  his  people  against  the  attacks  of 
their  enemies.  Among  these  were  many  who 
were  too  lazy  to  earn  a  living  by  the  sweat  of 
their  brow.  Desperado  and  vagabond  joined 
his  band  for  the  purpose  of  plundering.  Squads 
of  them  strolled  about  the  county  threatening 
the  men,  intimidating  the  women,  and  appropri- 
ating in  the  name  of  the  prophet  any  property 
which  pleased  their  taste.  As  the  Mormons 
largely  outnumbered  the  Gentiles,  they  elected 
to  all  offices  of  honor  and  trust  persons  of  their 
own  faith.  Smith  was  careful  that  the  persons 
selected  should  be  subservient  to  the  will  of 
himself  and  his  Apostles.  The  Gentiles  declared 
it  was  impossible  for  them  to  get  a  fair  hearing" 
before  the  Mormon  magistrates  and  juries;  that 
the  trials  were  farces;  that  the  leaders  taught 
and  the  members  acted  on  the  principle  that  the 
Gentiles  had  no  rights  that  a  Mormon  were 
bound  to  respect,  and  that  not  the  merits  of  the 
cause,  but  the  creeds  of  the  contestants  deter- 
mined which  way  the  scales  should  turn. 

Whether  these  complaints  were  true  or  false, 
they  were  believed  by  many  and  naturally  ex- 
cited deep  indignation  against  the  Mormons. 
Tales  of  debauchery,  theft  and  murder  were 
told  of  them, and  their  expulsion  from  the  coun- 


ty demanded.  These  bitter  feelings  engendered 
broils  and  riots.  Crowds  of  excited  fanatics 
pelted  obnoxious  Gentiles  on  the  streets  of  Far 
West  with  clubs  and  stones.  In  retaliation 
armed  Gentiles  rode  into  public  meetings  where 
their  lawless  conduct  was  being  denounced, 
seized  the  speakers  and  applied  the  lash  until 
the  blood  trickled  down  their  backs.  Both 
sides  ceased  to  resort  to  legal  methods  in  the 
enforcement  of  their  rights. 

Amid  so  much  excitement  and  insubordina- 
tion the  civil  authorities  were  powerless  to  en- 
force the  laws  and  punish  offences. 

Finally,  in  1838,  the  disorder  became  so  great 
and  outrages  so  frequent  that  the  State  authori- 
ties felt  it  their  duty  to  interfere.  Governor 
Boggs  issued  a  proclamation  calling  out  the 
militia  to  aid  in  restoring  order  and  enforcing 
the  laws.  The  Generals  in  Command  were 
General  John  B.Clark.David  R.  Atchison.A.W. 
Doniphan.  General  Doniphan's  brigade  removed 
to  Far  West.  The  main  body  of  the  army  of 
Zion  under  the  command  of  G.  M.  Hinkle.whom 
Smith  designated  as  Commander  in  chief  of  the 
Mormon  forces,  was  held  in  reserve  to  act  as 
emergencies  might  require.  Smaller  forces  were 
thrown  forward  to  guard  the  approaches  from 
the  south  and  the  east. 

Haun's  Mill. — On  the  thirtieth  of  October  an 
engagement  was  fought  at  Haun's  Mill  on  Shoal 
Creek,  south  of  Beckenridge.  At  that  point  a 
Mormon  outpost  entrenched  in  the  mill  and  a 
blacksmith  shop  was  attacked  by  the  Livingston 
County  militia  under  Captain  Comstock.  After 
a  brief  struggle  the  Mormons  threw  down  their 
arms  in  token  of  surrender,  but  one  of  the 
militia  men,  being  savagely  wounded,  his  com- 
rades were  so  enraged  that  their  officer  was  un- 
able to  check  them  until  eighteen  of  the  Mor- 
mons were  killed  and  a  number  wounded. 
Haun,  the  proprietor  of  the  mill  was  killed  and 
with  the  rest  of  the  dead  buried  in  a  well  that 
stood  near  by. 

Mormon  Exodus. — The  surrender  took  place 
in  November.  The  days  were  cold  and  bleak,  but 
the  clamor  for  the  instant  removal  of  the  Mor- 
mons was  so  great  that  the  old  and  young, 
the  sick  and  feeble,  delicate  women  and 
suckling  children,  almost  without  food  and 
without  clothing  were  compelled  to  aban- 
don their  homes  and  firesides  to  seek  new 
homes  in  a  distant  State.  Valuable  farms 
were  sold  for  a  yoke  of  oxen,  an  old 
wagon  or  anything  that  would  furnish  means  of 
transportation.  Many  of  the  poorer  classes 
were  compelled  to  walk.  Before  half  their 
journey  was  accomplished  the  chilly  blasts  of 
winter  howled  about  them  and  added  to  their 
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general  discomfort.  The  suffering  they  en- 
dured on  this  forced  march  though  great,  was 
soon  forgotten  in  the  prosperity  of  Nauvoo, 
their  new  asylum.  Their  trials  and  sufferings 
instead  of  dampening  the  ardor  of  the  Saints, 
increased  it  ten  fold.  "The  blood  of  the  mar- 
tyrs became  the  seed  of  the  Church." 

The  exodus  of  the  Mormons  reduced  the 
population  of  the  county  from  six  thousand  to 
less  than  one  thousand:  but  the  deserted  farms 
and  houses  offered  inducements  to  emigration 
that  were  not  despised  and  new  settlers  rapidly 
filled  the  places  of  the  departed  ones. 

Visions. — If  that  strange  people  who  built 
Nauvoo  and  Salt  Lake,  who  uncomplainingly 
toiled  across  the  American  Desert  and  made  the 
wilderness  of  Utah  bloom  like  a  garden,  had 
been  permitted  to  remain  and  perfect  the  work 
which  they  had  begun  here,  how  different  would 
have  been  the  history  of  Far  West.  Instead  of 
being  a  farm  with  scarcely  sufficient  ruins  to 
mark  the  spot  where  it  once  stood,  there  would 
have  been  a  rich  populous  city,  along  the  streets 
of  which  would  be  pouring  the  wealth  of  the 
world,  and  instead  of  an  old  dilapidated  farm 
house  there  would  have  been  magnificent  tem- 
ples, to  which  devout  Saints  from  the  farthest 
corners  of  the  world  would  have  made  their 
yearly  pilgrimages.  But  the  bigotry  and  intol- 
erance of  the  Saints  towards  the  Gentiles  and 
especially  toward  dissenters  from  the  new  revel- 
ations of  Joe  Smith,  rendered  such  aconsumma- 
tion  impossible. 

III. 

MORMON  War.— Taken  from  the  History  of 
Clay  County  as  published  in  St.  Louis  by  the 
National  Historical  Company,  1885. 

In  1832  the  Mormons  under  their  Prophet  Joe 
Simth  came  into  Jackson  County,  where  the 
previous  year  large  tracts  of  land  had  been  en- 
tered and  purchased  for  their  benefit  and  began 
to  occupy  and  possess  the  land  with  the  inten- 
tion, as  they  said,  of  remaining  for  all  time. 
"But  their  years  in  that  land  were  few  and  full 
of  trouble."  They  were  in  constant  collision 
with  their  Gentile  neighbors,  who  frequently 
tied  them  up  and  whipped  them  with  cowhides 
and  hickory  switches,  derided  their  religion, 
boycotted  them  where  they  did  not  openly  per- 
secute them,  and  at  last  engaged  in  a  deadly 
encounter  with  them,  tarred  and  feathered  their 
bishops;  threw  their  printing  press  into  the  river, 
and  finally  drove  them  from  their  homes  and 
out  of  the  county. 

Affrighted,  terror  stricken,  many  of  the  Mor- 
mons took  refuge  in  Clay  County.  Every  va- 
cant cabin  in  the  south  of  the  county  was  occu- 


pied by  the  fugitives.  Many  of  them  among 
the  men  obtained  employment  with  the  farmers, 
some  of  the  women  engaged  as  domestics  and 
others  taught  school.  A  few  heads  of  families 
were  able  to  and  did  purchase  land  and  homes, 
but  the  majority  rented.  The  Clay  County 
citizens  treated  them  kindly  and  administered  to 
their  wants  and  rendered  so  many  favors  that 
to  this  day  away  out  in  Salt  Lake  the  old  Mor- 
mons hold  in  grateful  remembrance  the  resi- 
dents of  the  county  of  1834-6. 

An  old  citizen  of  Independence  has  recently 
published  in  the  Kansas  City  fournal  an  inter- 
esting article  on  the  Mormon  troubles  in  Jack- 
son County.  One  paragraph  of  this  article 
reads  as  follows: 

True  history,  however,  must  record  the  fact 
that  the  deluded  followers  of  the  so-called  pro- 
phet Joseph  Smith,  in  their  first  effort  to  organ- 
ize and  establish  a  religious,  socialistic  commun- 
ity in  Jackson  County,  Missouri,  were  unjustly 
and  outrageously  treated  by  the  original  settlers. 
That  is  seen  in  the  tragical  and  pitiful  scene 
which  occurred  during  the  last  part  of  their  so- 
journ in  this  their  promised  inheritance,  their 
Zion  and  New  Jerusalem.  With  scarcely  one 
exception  the  old  settlers  were  the  aggressors 
so  far  as  overt  acts  of  hostility  were  concerned. 
During  the  last  year  of  their  stay,  the  continued 
persecutions  to  which  they  were  subjected  ex- 
cited the  sympathy  of  many  outside  of  the 
county,  especially  of  the  people  of  Clay  County, 
who  gave  them  an  asylum  and  assistance  for  a 
year  or  two  after  their  expulsion.  Indeed 
material  aid  and  arms  were  furnished  them  by 
citizens  of  Clay  County  before  their  expulsion. 
A  wagon  with  a  quantity  of  guns  was  stopped 
near  the  south  part  of  Kansas  City  and  seized 
by  parties  on  the  watch. 

The  Jackson  County  people  were  indignant 
at  the  reception  given  the  Mormons  by  the  citi- 
zens of  Clay  County  and  stigmatized  some  of 
our  citizens  as  Jack  Mormons,  a  term  yet  used. 
On  one  occasion  a  delegation  of  eleven  Jackson 
County  citizens,  lead  by  Major  S.  Owens  and 
James  Campbell  came  over  to  Liberty  to  hold  a 
council  with  the  Gentile  citizens  and  Mormons 
of  Clay  County  in  regard  to  the  lands  from 
which  the  Mormons  had  been  driven.  The 
title  to  these  lands  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Mor- 
mons, but  the  Gentiles  wished  to  extinguish  it 
by  purchase,  if  it  could  be  obtained  at  their — 
the  Gentiles — price.  Accordingly  they  offered 
the  Mormons  an  insignificant  sum  for  their 
lands  and  farms,  many  of  which  were  already  in 
possession  of  certain  citizens  of  Jackson  County, 
but  this  offer  was  refused.  The  Clay  County 
people   generally    endorsed    the   refusal.        Re- 
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terning  home  that  night  in  great  ill  humor  with 
their  neighbors  on  this  side  of  the  river.the  dele- 
gation of  Jackson  County  met  with  a  sad  mis- 
fortune. As  they  were  crossing  the  river  at 
Duckins  Ferry,  about  the  middle  of  the 
river  the  boat  sank  and  five  of  them  were 
drowned.     Three  of  the  unfortunate  men  were 

Ilu    Job,   James   Campbell   and Everett. 

This  casualty  increased  the  indignation  already 
felt  against  the  people  of  Clay  County. 

By  the  year  1838,  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  Mor- 
mons had  left  Clay  County;  and  joined  the  Mor- 
mon settlement  at  or  near  Far  West,  or  at 
other  points  in  Caldwell  and  Daviess  Counties; 
and  in  October  of  that  year  the  "Mormon 
War"  broke  out.  Among  the  troops  dispatched 
to  Far  West  during  that  month  were  some  com- 
panies of  militia  from  Clay  County,  belonging 
to  General  Doniphan's  brigade,  of  Major-Gene- 
ral  D.  R.  Atchison's  division.  Two  of  these 
companies  were  commanded  by  Corporals  Prior 
and  O.  P.  Moss. 

Of  Captain  Prior's  company  Peter  Holtzclaw 
was  first  lieutenant.  He  with  twenty-five  men 
from  the  north  part  of  the  county  became 
separated  from  the  main  commands  and  did  not 
leave  with  it.  The  detachment  marched  across 
into  Ray  County,  and  fell  in  with  the  Jackson 
County  regiment,  which  had  refused  to  march 
through  Clay  County  owing  to  the  animosity 
existing,  and  had  crossed  the  river  at  Lexing- 
ton. 

All  the  Clay  County  men  were  in  line  con- 
fronting the  breast  works,  when  the  Mormon 
camp  at  Far  West  was  surrendered,  and  wit- 
nessed all  the  proceedings.  They  saw  the  white 
flag  pass  back  and  forth  from  the  Mormons,  and 
saw  the  robber,  Captain  Bogard  of  the  Mis- 
sourians,  fire  on  it ;  saw  the  cannoneers  stand 
with  lighted  matches  beside  their  pieces,  having 
sent  word  to  General  Doniphan  that  they  were 
ready  to  fire;  saw  suddenly  a  white  flag  go  up; 
saw  the  Mormon  Battalion  march  out  with 
"General"  G.  W.  Hinkle,  brave  as  a  lion,  at  its 
head  and  form  a  hollow  square  and  ground 
arms,  and  then  saw  Hinkle  ride  up  to  Doniphan 
unbuckle  his  sword  and  detach  his  pistols  from 
their  holsters,  and  pass  them  over  to  his  cap- 
tor, who  quietly  remarked,  "Give  them  to 
my  Adjutant."  Then  they  saw  Hinkle  dash 
the  tears  from  his  face,  and  ride  back  to  his 
soldiers. 

The  Mormons  agreed  fully  to  Doniphan's 
conditions,  that  they  should  deliver  up  their 
arms,  surrender  their  prominent  leaders  for 
trial,  and  the  remainder  of  them  with  their 
families  leave  the  State.  As  hostages,  Joe 
Smith,  Sidney    Rigdon,   Lyman   Wight,  G.  W. 


Hinkle*  and  other  prominent  Mormons  delivered 
themselves  up  to  be  held  for  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  the  hard  conditions. f 

The  Mormon  leaders  were  taken  before  a 
court  of  inquiry  at  Richmond,  Judge  Austin  A. 
King,  presiding.  He  remanded  them  to  Daviess 
County,  to- await  the  action  of  the  grand  jury 
on  a  charge  of  treason  against  the  State  and 
murder.  The  Daviess  County  jail  being  poor  and 
insecure,  the  prisoners  were  brought  to  Liberty 
and  confined  in  the  old  stone  jail  (still  standing) 
for  some  time.  Many  citizens  of  the  county 
remember  to  have  seen  Joe  Smith  when  he 
was  a  prisoner  in  the  old  Liberty  jail. 

In  due  time  indictments  for  various  offenses, 
treason,  murder,  resisting  legal  process,  etc., 
were  found  against  Joe  Smith  and  his  brother 
Hyrum,  Sidney  Rigdon,  G.  W.  Hinkle,  Caleb 
Baldwin,  P.  P.  Pratt,  Luman  Gibbs,  Maurice 
Phelps,  King  Follet,  Wm.  Osburn,  Arthur  Mor- 
rison, Elias  Higbee  and  others.  Sidney  Rigdon 
was  released  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  the 
others  requested  a  change  of  venue,  and  Judge 
King  sent  their  cases  to  Boone  County  for  trial. 
On  the  way  from  Liberty  to  Columbia,  Joe 
Smith  escaped.  It  is  generally  believed  the  guard 
was  bribed.  P.  P.  Pratt  escaped  from  Columbia 
Jail;  the  others  were  either  tried  and  acquitted, 
or  the  cases  against  them  were  dismissed.  The 
entire  proceedings  in  the  cases  were  disgraceful 
in  the  extreme.  There  never  was  a  handful  of 
evidence  that  the  accused  were  guilty  of  the 
crimes  with  which  they  were  charged.  Those 
who  were  tried  were  defended  by  General 
Doniphan  and  Jas.  S.  Rollins. — pp.  132-5. 

*  Hinkle  was  not  among  the  hostages  that 
were  held  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his 
agreement  with  the  mob,  nor  did  those  "hos- 
tages" deliver  themselves  up  to  the  mob,  they 
were  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies 
by  Hinkle.— B.  H.  R. 

f  Colonel  Lewis  Wood  of  this  county,  who 
was  present,  states  to  the  compiler  that  at  a 
council  of  the  leading  militia  officers  held  the 
night  following  the  surrender,  it  was  voted  by 
nearly  three  to  one  to  put  these  leaders  to  death, 
and  their  lives  were  only  saved  by  the  inter- 
vention of  General  Doniphan,  who  not  only 
urged  his  authority  as  brigadier,  but  declared 
he  would  defend  the  prisoners  with  his  own  life. 
— N.  H.  C. 


To  be  idle  and  be  poor  bave  ever  been 
reproaches,  and  therefore  every  man  en- 
deavors with  his  utmost  care  to  hide  his 
poverty  from  others,  and  his  idleness 
from  himself. — Dr.  Johnson. 
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One  of  the  handsomest  buildings  in 
New  York  stands  at  the  corner  of  Twen- 
ty-third Street  and  Fourth  Avenue.  It 
is  of  granite  and  rises  far  above  its 
neighbors.  Its  architecture  is  faultless. 
You  inquire  what  building  it  is.  You 
are  toid  that  it  belongs  to.and  is  occupied 
by,  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion. Can  it  be  possible?  You  have 
heard  of  this  organization,  but  little 
thought  that  even  in  New  York  its  home 
would  be  so  magnificent.  You  are  in- 
formed that  the  Association  has  other 
buildings  in  the  city;  one  on  the  Bowery, 
as  handsome  as  any  edifice  on  the  street, 
a  third  in  Harlem;  and  a  fourth  in  York- 
ville.  You  are  led  to  inquire  into  the 
history  of  a  society,  capable  of  accom- . 
plishing  such  results. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion in  London,  generally  known  as  "the 
parent  association,"  was  organized  in 
1844,  through  the  efforts  of  George 
Williams,  then  a  junior  clerk  in  a  large 
dry-goods  establishment,  of  which  he 
has  since  become  the  head. 

To-day  there  are  two  thousand 
nine  hundred  associations  distributed 
throughout  the  world,  in  North  America 
and  Europe,  in  India,  Syria,  Japan,  Tur- 
key, Madagascar,  South  Africa,  New 
Zealand,  South  America,  Australia,  etc. 
In  Great  Britain  and  Germany  they  are 
stronger  and  more  numerous  than  in 
any  other  foreign  countries,  and  there 
they  receive  the  hearty  support  of  many 
leaders  in  church  and  state.  There 
have  been  held  in  the  capitals  of  Europe 
ten  World's  Conferences,  the  first  at 
Paris  in  1855,  and  the  last  at  Berlin  in 
1884.  Seven  countries,  including  Amer- 
ica, were  represented  at  Paris,  and  fif- 
teen at  Berlin.  To  the  latter  conference 
America  sent  forty-six  delegates.  A 
Central  Committee,  with  headquarters 
at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  and  a  member 
in  each  association  country,  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  World's  Conference, 
which  met  in  1878  in  Geneva. 

The  first  association  in  America  was 
organized  at  Montreal  in  1851;  the  first 


in  the  United  States  at  Boston,  a  few 
months  later.  The  year  following,  asso- 
ciations were  established  at  New  York, 
Washington,  Buffalo  and  Baltimore.  In 
1854  the  first  convention  of  American 
associations  was  held  at  Buffalo.  The 
twenty-sixth  of  these  international  meet- 
ings* was  held  last  May  in  Atlanta, 
Georgia.  The  eleventh  of  these  con- 
ventions, held  in  Albany,  in  1866,  marks 
an  epoch  in  association  history.  From 
that  meeting  dates  the  beginning  of  the 
international  work,  the  organization  of 
State  conventions  and  State  work,  the 
appointment  of  the  day  and  week  of 
prayer  for  young  men,  and  an  awaken- 
ing of  the  associations  to  a  more  definite 
work  for  young  men  by  young  men,  in 
the  place  of  a  more  general  religious 
and  benevolent  work  into  which  many 
of  them  had  been  drifting. 

There  were  in  1885,  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  nine  hundred  asso- 
ciations,with  an  aggregate  membership  of 
about  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand. 
These  associations  owned  a  total  net 
property  of  four  million  three  hundred 
and  fifty-three  thousand  dollars.  Eigh- 
ty-two of  them  owned  the  buildings 
they  occupied.  Three  hundred  and 
twenty-six  had  libraries  aggregating  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  volumes. 
Four  hundred  and  three  had  reading 
rooms.  Four  hundred  and  fifteen  sec- 
retaries, assistant  secretaries,  librarians, 
and  gymnasium  instructors  were  em- 
ployed. Five  hundred  and  eighty-three 
Bible  classes,  and  one  thousand  one 
hundred  and  seventy-three  prayer  and 
gospel  meetings  were  held.  One  hun- 
dred and  fifty-six  associations  reported 
educational  classes,  and  one  hundred 
and  nine  reported  gymnasium  and  other 
means  of  physical  culture.  One  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  literary  societies, 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-one 
lectures,  and  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  sixty-four  sociables  were  re- 
ported. Of  the  nine  hundred  associa- 
tions mentioned,  two  hundred  were  in 
colleges   and   sixty-nine   were    railroad 
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branches.  Besides  the  international  com- 
mittee, thirty-one  State  and  provincial 
committees  maintained  an  oversight  of 
the  work.  The  aggregate  current  ex- 
penses of  these  committees  and  of  the 
local  associations  were  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars  per  year. 

We  are  confronted  by  a  stupendous 
institution.  Not  alone  have  the  larger 
cities  buildings  consecrated  to  its  service, 
but  the  smaller  cities  and  towns  have 
fully  kept  pace  with  the  larger  ones  in 
this  matter.  Twenty-five  of  these,  rang- 
ing in  population  from  eight  hundred  to 
twenty  thousand,  have  buildings  valued 
at  five  hundred  and  forty  thousand  dol- 
lars. Among  them  are  Northfield,  Min- 
nesota, (population  two  thousand  five 
hundred,)  with  a  building  valued  at 
seven  thousand  dollars;  Meriden,  Con- 
necticut, (population  sixteen  thousand,) 
building  forty  thousand  dollars;  Spring- 
field, Illinois,  (population  twenty  thou- 
sand,) building  forty  thousand  dollars; 
and  Poughkeepsie,  New  York,  (popula- 
tion twenty  thousand,)  building  fifty 
thousand  dollars.  This  building  move- 
ment is  now  spreading  more  rapidly 
than  ever  before.  At  the  present  time, 
Atlanta  (white  population  thirty  thou- 
sand,) is  erecting  a  building  costing 
eighty  thousand  dollars;  Kansas  City 
(population  one  hundred  and  ten  thou- 
sand) one  for  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars;  St.  Joseph  (population  sixty 
thousand)  one  for  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars;  Jackson,  Illinois,  (popula- 
tion twelve  thousand)  building  sixteen 
thousand  dollars;  Worcester,  Massachu- 
setts, (population  seventy  thousand) one 
for  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars; and  Selma, Alabama,  (white  popula- 
tion five  thousand)  one  for  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars. 

It  becomes  interesting  to  inquire  the 
object  of  these  associations.  It  is  des- 
cribed, in  one  of  their  publications,  as 
follows: 

"The  main  object  of  the  associations, 
at  the  beginning  and  ever  since(although 
at  times  some  of  the  societies  have  lost 
sight  of  it,  and  in  proportion  have 
been  retarded  in  their  growth)  has  been 
the  salvation   of   young    men    through 


faith  in  Christ.  But  in  seeking  first  the 
spiritual  benefit  of  young  men, they  have 
also  recognized  and  sought  to  promote 
their  intellectual,  social  and  physical 
welfare  through  agencies  consistent  with 
Christian  discipleship.  Attempting  to 
supply  the  needs  of  young  men  in  all 
these  directions,  they  at  the  same  time 
use  every  agency  as  a  means  to  this 
supreme  end. 

At  the  head  of  the  Association  of  the 
World  stands  the  Central  Committee, 
with  a  member  from  each  country  and 
with  headquarters  at  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land. In  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
the  International  Committee,  with  thir- 
ty-three members,  representing  all  sec- 
tions of  the  two  countries,  stands  as  the 
chief  counsellor.  It  has  a  working 
quorum  in  New  York  City,  its  head- 
quarters. 

The  Internationa]  Committee  is  the 
only  missionary  agency  to  extend  the 
work  in  immense  regions  of  the  continent 
now  destitute  of  associations,  or  where 
they  are  few  and  feeble.  And  while 
State  organizations  as  they  are  formed, 
relieve  it  of  a  vast  amount  of  care  and 
responsibility,  it  is  often  called  upon  by 
them  for  council  and  aid. 

The  committee  has  now  ten  secretar- 
ies. The  aim  of  each  secretary  is,  in  his 
particular  line  of  work,  to  seek  out  and 
train  other  workers,  aiming  to  leave  an 
organized  work  in  their  hands  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  to  pass  on  to  new  fields. 
With  this  aim  they  labor: 

(i)  To  organize  associations  and 
branches.  (2)  To  advise  with  State  and 
local  secretaries  and  boards  of  manage- 
ment about  difficulties  in  their  work. 
(3)  To  attend  and  address  private  and 
public  meetings.  (4)  To  aid  in  raising 
money  for  the  employment  of  secretaries 
and  (in  some  exceptional  cases)  for  the 
erection  of  buildings,  the  extinction  of 
debts,  etc.  (5)  To  disseminate,  by  letter 
and  pamphlet, information  about  the  na- 
ture and  progress  of  the  work,to  associa- 
tions, to  individuals,  and  to  the  press. 
(Over  one  hundred  thousand  pamphlets 
are  circulated  annually.)  (6)  To  look  up 
and  train  suitable  men  to  become  gener- 
al secretaries,  and  to  bring  them  to  the 
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notice  of  the  associations.  (7)  To  pro- 
mote Christian  activity  among  the  fol- 
lowing classes  of  young  men,  viz:  Stu- 
dents in  colleges  and  higher  schools 
(one  hundred  and  ninety-one  colleges 
now  have  associations  with  ten  thou- 
sand members;)  employees  of  railroads 
(sixty-nine  branches  are  now  in  opera- 
ation;)  German-speaking  youth  (thirteen 
branches  are  at  work;)  colored  young 
men  of  the  South  (among  whom  there 
were,  1885,  twenty-nine  associations); 
and  commercial  travelers  who,  many  of 
them, use  the  membership  ticket  furnished 
by  the  committee,  entitling  them  to  the 
benefits  of  the  associations  on  their 
routes.  The  expenses  of  the  interna- 
tional committee  amount  to  over  thirty 
thousand  dollars  a  year,  raised  entirely 
by  voluntary  contributions. 

The  chief  organization  of  a  State  is 
usually  called  the  State  Executive  Com- 
mittee. Its  relation  to  the  individual 
societies  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Inter- 
national committee  to  the  State  com- 
mittees, to  guide,  to  assist  .whenever 
possible,  to  suggest  new  ways  and  cor- 
rect abuses.  It  looks  after  the  special 
classes  of  young  men  enumerated  above, 
where  they  do  not  come  within  the  in- 
fluence of  local  associations.  It  has  a 
chairman,  a  secretary  and  a  treasurer; 
and  is  usually  divided  into  sub-commit- 
tees, to  have  special  care  of  finances, 
district  work,  etc.  It  meets,  say,  four 
times  a  year,  goes  over  the  reports  of 
officers  and  committees,  and  takes  such 
action  as  shall  stimulate  every  society 
and  secure  continued  growth  and  in- 
creased usefulness.  A  State  secretary 
is  usually  employed  as  the  business 
manager  of  the  correspondence  and 
work  of  the  committee.  The  State  is 
divided  into  districts,  each  with  commit- 
tee to  have  the  oversight  of  associations 
and  to  report  their  needs  to  the  State 
executive  committee.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  once  a  year,  the  associations 
in  each  district  should  assemble  in  con- 
vention; and  that  once  a  year  delegates 
from  all  associations  in  the  State  should 
meet  to  consider  past  and  future  work. 

The  individual  associations  are  inde- 
pendent in   the  management    of   their 


affairs,  although  organized  upon  the 
same  general  plan,  having  the  same 
specific  aim,  and  adopting  the  same 
evangelical  test.  Each  society  has  a 
president,  a  first  and  second  vice-presi- 
dent, a  secretary  and  a  treasurer,  chosen 
by  ballot — these  five  officers  constituting 
the  executive  committee.  Committees, 
(1)  on  religious  meetings,  having  charge 
of  all  religious  services,  appointing 
leaders,  appointing  topics,  securing  at- 
tendance, etc.;  (2)  on  entertainments, 
having  charge  of  receptions,  concerts, 
lectures  and  other  entertainments,  and 
of  educational  classes;  and  (3)  for  gen- 
eral or  special  purposes — are  appointed 
from  among  the  active  members:  An- 
nual dues,  not  less  than  two  dollars  nor 
more  than  five  dollars  are  charged. 

The  membership  of  the  associations  is 
divided  into  two  classes,  active  and  as- 
sociate, the  one,  young  men  members  in 
good  standing  in  Evangelical  Churches, 
the  other,  young  men  of  good  moral 
character.  Both  classes  enjoy  the  same 
privileges,  except  those  of  voting  and 
holding  offices,  which  are  confined  to 
the  active  membership.  But  while  the 
association  holds  this  close  and  intimate 
relation  to  the  church,  it  loyally  enjoins 
on  its  members  to  "hold  their  duties 
and  obligations  to  their  respective 
churches  as  having  the  prior  claim  upon 
their  sympathy  and  efforts,"  a  rule  of 
conduct  carefully  observed  thoughout 
the  associations. 

It  seems  that  the  ages  fourteen  and 
forty  are  the  limiting  ages  for  "young 
men,"  and  the  active  work  is  strictly 
confined  to  young  men.  The  provision 
that  active  membership  must  depend 
upon  good  standing  in  some  evangelical 
church  was  construed  by  the  Portland 
convention  of  1869,  as  follows: 

"Resolved,  That  as  these  organizations 
bear  the  name  of  Christian,  and  profess 
to  be  engaged  directly  in  the  Savior's 
service,  so  it  is  clearly  their  duty  to 
maintain  the  control  and  management 
of  all  their  affairs  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  profess  to  love  and  publicly  avow 
their  faith  in  Jesus  the  Redeemer,  as 
Divine,  and  who  testify  their  faith  by 
becoming   and   remaining   members    of 
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churches  held  to  be  evangelical.  And 
we  hold  those  churches  to  be  evangeli- 
cal which,  maintaining  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures to  be  the  only  infallible  rule  of 
faith  and  practice,  do  believe  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  (the  only  begotten  of 
the  Father,  King  of  Kings,  and  Lord  of 
Lords,  in  whom  dwelleth  the  fulness  of 
the  Godhead  bodily,  and  who  was  made 
sin  for  us,  though  knowing  no  sin,  bear- 
ing our  sins  in  His  own  body  on  the 
tree)  as  the  only  name  under  heaven 
given  among  men  whereby  we  must  be 
saved  from  everlasting  punishment. 

"Resolved,  That  the  associations  or- 
ganized after  this  date  shall  be  entitled 
to  representation  in  future  conferences 
of  the  Associated  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Associations  of  North  America, 
upon  condition  that  they  be  severally 
composed  of  young  men  in  communion 
with  evangelical  churches  (provided 
that  in  places  where  associations  are 
formed  by  a  single  denomination,  mem- 
bers of  other  denominations  are  not 
excluded  therefrom),  and  active  mem- 
bership and  the  right  to  hold  office  be 
conferred  only  upon  young  men  who 
are  members  in  good  standing  of  evan- 
gelical churches." 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  associations 
aim  to  be  strictly  non-sectarian;  con- 
troversies of  a  sectarian  nature  are  not 
permitted  in  their  meetings. 

As  previously  stated,  the  objects  of 
the  association,  are  twofold,  the  religious 
and  what  may  be  termed,  the  general 
welfare  of  young  men.  Each  active 
member  understands  that  his  great 
work  in  the  association  is  to  win 
men  to  Christ,  one  by  one,  and  while 
much  money  has  been  expended  in 
gymnasiums,  reading  rooms,  etc.,  it  is 
understood,  that  it  is  only  to  open  the 
way  to  do  personal  work  among  the 
associate  members,  who,  it  will-  be  re- 
membered, are  admitted  on  proof  of 
good  character  that  this  has  been  done. 

The  religious  work  of  the  associations 
takes  various  forms.  Bible  classes  are 
held  under  the  direction  of  the  Leader, 
who  elucidates  the  topic  previously  as- 
signed, either  unaided  or  with  the  assist- 
ance  of  members   specially   appointed; 


or  who  leads  in  a  general  conversation, 
having  for  its  object  the  improvement  of 
the  converted,  and  the  leading  forth  of 
the  unconverted,  who  are  encouraged  in 
every  way  to  enquire.  Essays  are  some- 
times asked  on  the  various  texts,  and 
the  taking  of  notes  encouraged.  A 
course  of  Biblical  lectures  is  often  ar- 
ranged. Bible  readings  are  frequent. 
Praise  and  promise  meetings  are  exer- 
cises calculated  to  increase  familiarity 
with  scripture;  the  leader  opening  the 
subject,  calls  for  volunteer  recitations  of 
scriptural  passages,  in  the  same  line  of 
thought.  Text  meetings  are  those  in 
which  the  members  are  encouraged  to 
recite  texts  that  have  appeared  in  a  new 
light  to  them,  or  that  impressed  them 
forcibly,  relating  briefly  the  experience 
thus  brought  to  them.  Every  means  of 
familiarizing  members  with  the  Bible  is 
to  be  adopted.  Bibles  are  to  be  placed 
upon  the  seats,  and  to  be  carried  in  the 
pocket,  and  private  study  is  to  be  en- 
couraged. Prayer  meetings,  for  general 
prayer  and  brief  remarks  are  frequent. 
Testimony  meetings  for  the  relation  of 
Christian  experience;  thanksgiving 
meetings,  in  which  every  one  mentions 
some  particular  thing  for  which  he  is 
thankful;  consecration  meetings,  for  the 
confession  of  faults  and  sins;  song  ser- 
vices with  intermingled  remarks;  gospel 
meetings  for  conversion;  inquiry  meet- 
ings, where  the  unconverted  are  brought 
and  encouraged  to  enquire;  open  air 
meetings,  of  short  duration;  cottage 
meetings,  where  there  are  sick,  among 
tenement  districts;  concert  meetings, 
under  the  leadership  of  an  experienced 
Christian,  for  the  strengthening  of  the 
beginners;  training  classes  for  workers; 
daily  worship,  where  possible;  temper- 
ance meetings;  services  in  public  institu- 
tions; visiting  among  associations;  the 
week  of  prayer  for  young  men,  are  all 
employed  in  the  furthering  of  the  work 
of  the  association.  Among  general  sug- 
gestions for  this  work,  are  found  hints 
concerning  the  comfort  of  the  meeting 
room,  that  it  should  be  well  ventilated 
and  lighted,  and,  if  possible,  neither  too 
large  nor  too  small;  pauses  in  meetings 
should  be  spent  in  silent  prayer;  boxes 
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should  be  provided  in  which  written  re- 
quests and  questions  may  be  dropped; 
personal  efforts  should  be  unceasing; 
hotel  registers  should  be  read  and  visi- 
tors to  the  city  be  informed  of  meetings; 
tracts  should  be  industriously  and  intel- 
ligently distributed. 

The  secular  work  of  the  associations 
varies  with  the  wealth  of  the  individual 
society.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  associa- 
tion in  the  United  States  covering  such 
a  field  of  usefulness  as  that  of  New 
York.  Other  societies  work  in  the  same 
direction,  and  while  few  are  able  to  work 
on  such  a  large  scale,  all  endeavor  to 
accomplish  as  much  as  they  can  in  the 
same  direction.  In  looking  over  a  little 
vestpocket  book,  entitled,  "Winter  Eve- 
nings, how  to  spend  them,"  it  is  found 
that  members  are  entitled  to  the  follow- 
ing advantages:  Evening  classes  in 
German,  French,  Spanish,  writing,  arith- 
metic, book  keeping,  phonography, 
mechanical  drawing,  free-hand  drawing, 
and  vocal  music;  the  gymnasium  (atten- 
dance and  instructions  under  a  compe- 
tent instructor;)  bowling  alleys  and 
baths;  outing  clubs  (Saturday  afternoon 
excursions;)  lectures  and  readings; 
health  talks  (a  course  of  five  for  young 
men  only;)  social  receptions  (monthly — 
readings,  music,  stereopticon  views, 
etc.);  literary  society,  (debates,  declama- 
tions, essays,  etc.,  once  a  week);  chorus, 
(part  songs,  glees,  chorals),  orchestra 
(one  a  week;)  library,  (thirty-two  thou- 
sand and  fifty-two  books;)  reading 
room,  (five  hundred  papers,  magazines 
and  reviews;)  parlor  (piano,  pictures, 
checkers,  chess);  members'  meetings, 
(monthly,  for  reports,  addresses,  etc.;) 
refreshments.  During  the  year,  one 
thousand  five  hundred  and  five  young 
men  received  instruction  in  the  evening 
classes;  nearly  a  thousand   young  men 


were  in  regular  attendance  at  the  excel- 
lent gymnasium.  A  corps  of  the  White 
Cross  Army  for  the  promotion  of  per- 
sonal purity  among  young  men,  was 
formed  recently,  and  now  has  nearly 
six  hundred  members.  It  circulates 
pamphlets  of  the  society  of  the  White 
Cross,  and  the  members  seek  to  in- 
fluence young  men  of  their  acquaintance 
(i)  to  treat  all  women  with  respect;  (2) 
to  put  down,  as  far  as  they  are  able,  in- 
decent language  and  coarse  jests;  (3) 
to  maintain  the  law  of  purity  as  equally 
binding  upon  men  and  women,  and,  (4) 
to  endeavor  to  keep  the  command  "keep 
thyself  pure."  An  employment  bureau 
for  assisting  worthy  young  men  to  get 
work,  is  extensively  patronized. 

The  railroad  branch,  at  the  Grand 
Central  Depot,  is  highly  esteemed  by 
the  officials  of  the  railroads  terminating 
there.  They  report  the  most  beneficial 
results,  not  only  to  the  men,  but  to  the 
service.  The  companies  have  donated 
two-thirds  of  the  amount  necessary  to 
support  the  various  railroad  associations 
throughout  the  country.  Lectures  on 
"First  aid  to  the  injured,"  are  beneficial 
to  the  class  of  members.  In  the  con- 
templation of  a  work  so  vast,  so  univer- 
sal in  its  aims,  so  thorough  in  its  methods, 
moved  by  springs  of  Christain  faith, 
showing  many  examples  of  consecrated 
devotion,  and  evincing  throughout  an 
energy  in  the  salvation  of  souls  that 
might  shame  those  professing  higher 
truth,  we  are  moved  by  admiration,  we 
see  that  it  teaches  lessons  that  even  a 
Latter-day  Saint  need  not  scorn.  The 
facts  above  presented  may  be  studied  in 
connection  with  the  similar  work  among 
the  people  of  Utah.  The  hope  that 
some  such  advantage  may  spring  from 
this  article,  is  the  excuse  for  its  length. 
R.  IV.  Young. 


Vi 
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When  those  who  laid  the  corner 
stones  and  erected  the  superstructure 
of  our  national  government  were  sub- 
jects of  Great  Britain,  and  smarting  be- 


neath the  galling  yoke  of  tyranny  and 
oppression — light  indeed  compared  with 
what  Utah  now  suffers,  yet  heavy  enough 
to  weigh  against  their  lives,   their   for 
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tunes  and  their  sacred  honor — they  dis- 
covered some  great  truths  which  were 
written  and  set  forth  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  Among  other  prin- 
ciples, they  discovered  that  all  men  are 
created  equal  and  endowed  by  nature 
with  the  inalienable  rights  to  life,  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness;  that  all 
political  power  is  inherent  in  the  people 
— not  in  some  other  people,  but  in  the 
people  to  be  governed,  hence  the  fur- 
ther declaration  that  governments  derive 
their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of 
the  governed. 

These  rights  did  not  exist  by  virtue  of 
any  human  law  conferring  them;  but  it 
was  discovered,  and  declared  that  they 
existed  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of  God, 
and  were  conferred  upon  the  human 
family  by  the  Great  Lawgiver  of  the 
universe.  The  people  then  existed  in 
separate  and  distinct  political  communi- 
ties, and  they  discovered  that  each  of 
those  communities  was,  by  the  immut- 
able laws  of  Jehovah,  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent people — independent  of  each 
other  and  of  all  the  world — and  as  such, 
entitled  if  they  chose,  to  stand  or  fall 
singly  and  alone;  and  they  recognized 
this  right  in  every  other  community 
separated  as  they  were,  by  well  defined 
boundaries,  from  each  other.  Although 
they  discovered  that  these  were  their 
rights,  and  that  they  were  conferred  by 
the  immutable  laws  of  nature,  they  were 
not  in  the  enjoyment  of  them,  but  were 
subjects  of  a  kingdom  which  would  not 
recognize  the  laws  of  God;  and  so, 
having  interests  in  common  and  a  com- 
mon enemy  they  mutually  resisted 
that  despotic  power  and  succeeded  in 
overthrowing  its  authority  over  them. 
The  alliance  which  they  had  formed 
with  each  other,  had  proven  sufficient 
for  present  purposes,  but  it  was  dis- 
covered to  be  defective  in  some  respects; 
and  so  in  order  to  maintain  these  laws 
of  God  inviolate  for  themselves,  and 
that  they  might  transmit  them  unsullied 
to  their  children,  they  conceived  the  idea 
of  forming  a  more  perfect  union,  and 
the  present  government  was  accordingly 
organized. 

The  principles  enunciated  in  the  de- 


claration of  independence — the  stone 
that  had  been  contributed  by  the  Great 
Jehovah  for  the  chief  corner,  imbedded 
deep  and  firm  and  cemented  by  the 
blood,  and  sanctified  by  the  tears  of  a 
grief  stricken,  grateful  and  God  fear- 
ing people,  was  dedicated  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  world,  and  made  the 
basic  stone  of  our  national  structure. 
Standing  upon  this  stone,  as  it  were 
with  shoeless  feet  and  uncovered  heads, 
in  reverential  awe  for  the  sacred  name 
of  the  Donor,  amid  the  ascending  smoke 
of  the  blood  and  tears  in  which  it  had 
been  so  recently  cemented  and  sanctified, 
our  fathers  wrote  the  Constitution.  And  it 
having  been  written  at  that  time  and 
under  those  circumstances,  and  for  the 
express  purpose  of  preserving  these 
heaven  born  rights,  it  would  be  the 
height  of  absurdity  to  suppose  that 
under  it  the  people  might  be  deprived 
of  them;  and  yet,  after  more  than  a  cen- 
tury of  national  existence  we  find  the 
government  perpetrating  deeds  of  des- 
potism that  would  have  made  King 
George  and  his  Parliament  blush.  Con- 
gress claims  not  only  the  right  to  "bind 
the  colonies  by  statutes  in  all  cases  what- 
soever," but  are  invading  the  sacred 
precincts  of  the  people's  rights  far  beyond 
what  the  British  parliament  did.  They 
have  not  only  imposed  taxes,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  revenue  without  giving 
us  a  voice  as  to  the  amount  to  be  raised, 
or  the  purposes  for  which  it  shall  be  ex- 
pended; established  a  board  of  com- 
missioners with  unconstitutional  powers; 
made  governors,  secretaries,  judges,  mar- 
shals and  attorneys  dependent  on  their 
will  for  the  tenure  of  their  offices  and 
the  amountand  payment  of  their  salaries; 
but  have  invaded  the  sanctity  of  the 
family  altar,  dragged  therefrom  the  aged 
and  infirm  and  immured  them  in  prison 
cells,  there  to  share  the  company  of 
felons  of  the  deepest  dye,  and  only 
because  they  worship  at  the  shrine  of 
Almighty  God  and  follow  in  the  foot- 
steps of  the  patriarchs  of  old.  So  that 
the  United  States  to-day  presents  the 
rediculous  figurative  spectacle  of  a 
mighty  giant,  holding  aloft  the  emblem 
of   liberty   and   equality  in    his    strong 
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right  hand,  while  his  ponderous  foot 
rests  upon  the  neck  of  writhing  hu- 
manity. 

But  the  government  is  not  only  incon- 
sistent in  this  respect,  its  conduct  to- 
ward Utah  stamps  it  as  a  flagrant  viola- 
tor of  its  sacred  covenants.  Congress 
claims  arbitrary  power  in  the  matter  of 
the  Territories.  They  claim  that  there 
is  no  time  certain,  or  the  happening  of 
any  event  certain  to  transpire,  when  the 
Territories  will  be  entitled  to  admission 
into  the  Union  as  of  right.  But  we  think 
differently.  We  think  that  there  is  a 
law  providing  for  such  an  event,  and, 
that  in  the  case  of  Utah  that  event  has 
transpired. 

It  is  true  that  article  nine  of  the  treaty 
of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  in  terms  reserves 
to  Congress  the  right  to  judge  of  the 
time  when  the  Territories  shall  be 
admitted ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  that 
article  is  modified  by  a  subsequent  provi- 
sion. The  treaty  as  originally  dralted  con- 
tained an  article  numbered  nine,  which 
was  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
expunged  and  the  present  article  inserted 
in  lieu  thereof.  But  the  Mexicans  did 
not  ratify  it  until  a  stipulation  had  been 
entered  into  by  commissioners  of  the 
American  government,  the  first  provision 
of  which  is  as  follows:  "The  American 
government,  by  suppressing  the  ninth 
article  of  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidal- 
go and  substituting  *the  third  article 
of  the  treaty  of  Louisiana  did  not 
intend  to  diminish  in  any  way  what 
was  agreed  upon  by  the  aforesaid  article 
nine  in  favor  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  territories  ceded  by  Mexico.  Its 
understanding  is  that  all  that  agree- 
ment is  contained  in  the  third  article 
of  the  treaty  of  Louisiana.  In  conse- 
quence all  the  privileges  and  guar- 
antees which  would  have  been  pos- 
sessed by  the  inhabitants  of  said  Terri- 
tory, if  the  ninth  article  of  the  treaty 
had  been  retained,  will  be  enjoyed  by 
them  without  any  difference  under  the 
article  which  has  been  substituted." 

*  The  third  article  of  Louisiana  was  not 
substituted.  It  was  substantially  the  same  as 
the  expunged  article,  and  the  statement  that 
it  was  substituted  is  erroneous.  N.  T.,  Jr. 


By  the  above  stipulation  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  expunged  article  was  practically 
re-inserted  and  must  be   construed   in 
conjunction  with  the  present  article  nine. 
It  ought  also  to  have  been  published  in 
connection  with  the  treaty,  as  it  is  one 
of  the  most  important  provisions  touch- 
ing the  people's  rights.     Why  its  publi- 
cation was  suppressed  the  writer  is  not 
aware,  but  by  the  courtesy  of  our  honor- 
able delegate  to  Congress,  he  is  in  pos- 
session of  a  transcript  of  it  which,  so  far 
as  it  relates  to  the  subject   under  con- 
sideration, is  as  follows:  "The  Mexicans 
who,  in  the  Territories   aforesaid    shall 
not  preserve  the  character  of  citizens  of 
the    Mexican    Republic       *         *         * 
shall  be  incorporated  into  the  Union  of 
the  United  States  and  admitted  as  soon 
as  possible,  consistent  with  the  principles 
of  the   Federal   constitution,  to  the  en- 
joyment of  all  the  rights  of  citizens  of 
the  United   States.     In    the    meantime 
they    shall    be     maintained    and     pro- 
tected in  the  enjoyment  of  their  liberty, 
their  property  and  the  civil  rights  now 
vested  in  them  according  to  the  Mexican 
laws.      *        *        *       The    same    most 
ample  guaranty  shall  be  enjoyed  by  all 
ecclesiastical  and  religious  corporations 
or  communities,  as  well  in  the  discharge 
of  the  offices  of  their  ministry  as  in  the 
enjoyment  of   their  property  of   every 
kind,    whether    individual     or     corpor- 
ate." 

By  the  article  just  quoted  it  was  pro- 
vided that  the  "Mexicans"  who  should 
not  preserve  the  character  of  citizens  of 
the  Mexican  Republic  should  be  incor- 
porated into  the  Union  of  the  United 
States  and  admitted  as  soon  as  possible 
consistent  with  the  principles  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  to  the  enjoyment 
of  all  the  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  agreement  referred  to 
provided  that  the  "inhabitants"  of  the  ter- 
ritory, should  enjoy  all  the  rights  which 
they  would  have  been  entitled  to  if  the 
expunged  article  had  not  been  stricken 
out.  "It  is  too  plain  for  argument," 
says  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  "that  when  one  of  the  parties  to 
a  treaty  at  the  time  of  its  ratification  an- 
nexes a  written  declaration,  explaining 
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ambiguous  language  in  the  instrument, 
or  adding  a  new  and  distinct  stipulation, 
and  the  treaty  is  afterwards  ratified  by 
the  other  party  with  the  declaration  at- 
tached to  it,  and  the  ratification  duly 
exchanged,  the  declaration  thus  annexed 
is  a  part  of  the  treaty,  and  as  binding 
and  obligatory  as  if  it  were  inserted  in 
the  body  of  the  instrument."  (Doe  vs. 
Brader  16  How.  656.) 

Because  the  wording  of  the  expunged 
article  says  the  "Mexicans"  shall  be  ad- 
mitted, etc.,  it  has  been  suggested  that 
the  provision  was  intended  for  and  ap- 
plies to  Mexicans  only;  but  the  fallacy 
of  this  argument  will  appear  upon  a 
moment's  reflection.  In  the  first  place 
it  cannot  be  presumed  that  the  American 
Government  intended  to  confer  greater 
privileges  upon  its  Mexican  citizens  than 
upon  its  native  born  or  naturalized  from 
other  countries.  Second — In  the  stipu- 
lation the  word  "inhabitants"  is  used  in- 
stead of  "Mexicans,"  showing  clearly 
that  they  had  in  view  all  classes,  and 
not  Mexicans  merely,  and,  Third — No 
person  knows  better  than  the  high  con- 
tracting parties  then  knew  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  admit  the  Mexicans 
without  admitting  all  classes,  as  well  all 
who  should  come  here  up  to  and  in- 
cluding the  date  of  admission,  as  those 
who  were  then  upon  the  soil.  "In  solemn 
treaties  it  never  can  be  presumed,"  says 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
(15  Peter  595)  "that  either  party  intends 
to  provide  the  means  for  perpetrating 
or  protecting  frauds,  but  all  the  provi- 
sions are  understood  to  apply  to  bona- 
fide  transactions."  The  people  had  a 
right  to  presume  that  the  provisions  for 
admission  were  intended  to  apply  to  a 
bonafide  transaction,  and  inasmuch  as 
Mexicans  could  not  be  admitted  without 
admitting  all  classes,  the  presumption 
was,  as  it  was  a  fact.which  no  reasonable 
man  will  deny,  that  the  provision  was 
intended  for  all,  and  that  the  word 
"Mexicans"  was  used  simply  because 
the  treaty  was  made  directly  with  Mexi- 
cans. It  is  said  there  were  about  twenty 
thousand  American  citizens  then  upon 
that  portion  of  the  ceded  territory  em- 
braced within  the  limits  of  this  Territory 


and  known  to  be  on  their  way  hither; 
and  as  we  have  said,  it  would  be  the 
very  height  of  absurdity  to  suppose  that 
the  American  Government  intended  to 
confer  greater  privileges  upon  the  Mexi- 
can citizens  than  upon  Americans  whose 
bravery  and  patriotism  had  helped  to 
win  the  victory  and  plant  the  American 
flag  upon  the  soil. 

The  all  important  question  then  is, 
what  are  the  conditions  which  make  it 
possible  to  admit  the  Territory  without 
a  violation  of  the  Constitution?  And 
the  answer  is,  simply,  whenever  its 
population  enables  it  to  exercise  the 
functions  and  bear  the  burdens  of  self- 
government.  Certainly  when  its  popu- 
lation entitles  it  to  representation  in 
Congress  under  the  existing  apportion- 
ment— as  is  the  case  with  Utah — there 
can  be  no  question  as  to  the  constitu- 
tionality of  admitting  it,  and  it  is  there- 
fore entitled  to  admission  as  of  right. 

"It  is  a  settled  point  in  natural  law," 
says  an  eminent  author  on  the  law  of 
nations,  "that  he  who  has  made  a 
promise  to  any  one  has  conferred  upon 
him  a  real  right  to  require  the  thing 
promised,  and  consequently  the  breach 
of  a  perfect  promise  is  a  violation  of 
another  person's  right,  and  as  evidently 
an  act  of  injustice  as  it  would  be  to  rob 
him  of  his  property." 

Congress  is  invested  with  no  discre- 
tion in  this  matter.  The  stipulation 
entered  into  at  the  instance  of  the 
Mexican  government  so  modifies  the 
present  article  nine  as  to  leave  Congress 
nothing  to  judge  of,  except  the  mere 
question  whether  it  is  possible  to  admit 
the  Territory,  without  violating  some 
principle  of  the  Constitution.  It  is  not 
a  question  what  Congressmen  would  do 
were  they  making  a  treaty  to-day;  but 
simply  what  was  agreed  on  thirty-eight 
years  ago,  and  whether  or  not  the  gov- 
ernment will  fulfill  its  solemn  pledge. 

Nor  can  an  ex  post  facto  amendment 
be  engrafted  upon  the  Constitution  so 
as  to  affect  the  people's  rights  in  this 
respect ;  the  treaty  had  reference  to  the 
Constitution  as  it  then  existed  and  it  is 
now  too  late  to  impose  new  terms.  The 
government  is  as  much  bound  to  fulfill 
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its  pledges  as  the  people  are  to  give 
it  their  allegiance,  and  this  suggestion 
has  a  peculiar  significance  in  view  of  the 
strenuous  efforts  which  are  being  made 
to  make  the  people  promise. 

In  conclusion  it  is  claimed  that  we 
have  shown  it  to  be  the  imperative  duty 
of  Congress  to  admit  the  Territory  as 
soon  as  possible  consistent  with  the 
principles  of  the  Federal  Constitution; 
that  it  would  violate  no  principle  of  the 
Constitution  to  admit  it  as  soon  as  its 
population  entitles  it  to  representation 
under  the  present  apportionment,  and 


that  it  has  that  population.  It  stands 
knocking  at  the  door  with  a  Constitu- 
tion, republican  in  form,  and,  having 
complied  with  every  prerequisite  on  its 
part,  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  long 
Congress  will  fail  to  fulfill  the  sacred 
duty  imposed  upon  it;  how  long  Con- 
gressmen will  refuse  to  redeem  the 
sacred  pledges  of  the  government  while 
they  stand  vociferously  shouting  "obe- 
dience to  law!"  N.  Tanner,  Jr. 


Death  openeth  the  gate  to  good  fame, 
and  extinguisheth  envy. 


THE    GREAT    PYRAMID. 


A  few  years  ago  there  appeared 
before  the  reading  public  a  little  work 
which  attracted  some  attention  at  the 
time.  Its  title  was,  "A  Miracle  in  Stone," 
and  the  subject  or  miracle  referred  to 
was  the  Great  Pyramid  of  Gizeh,  in 
Lower  Egypt.  Having  read  the  work, 
and  accepted  its  mathematical  calcula- 
tions as  granted,  (for  I  do  not  hesitate  in 
acknowledging  that  trigonometry  is  be- 
yond my  present  attainments),  I  became 
a  convert  of  the  Pyramid  Philosophy. 
To  me  it  is  of  unusual  interest  and  I 
have  re-read  it  in  parts  numbers  of 
times. 

Mr.  Seiss,  the  author,  quotes  from 
Isaiah  xix,  19,  20,  the  following  passage, 
and  thinks  it  in  every  way  applicable  to 
the  Great  Pyramid:  "In  that  day  shall 
there  be  an  altar  to  the  Lord  in  the 
midst  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  a  pillar 
at  the  border  thereof  to  the  Lord;  and  it 
shall  be  for  a  sign  and  for  a  witness  unto 
the  Lord  of  Hosts  in  the  land  of 
Egypt." 

This  building,  remarkable  for  its  im- 
mensity, if  for  nothing  else,  covers  an 
area  of  about  thirteen  acres;  its  height 
is  about  seven  hundred  and  sixty-two 
feet,  which  is  considered  to  be  the 
greatest  of  all  man-made  structures  on 
the  earth.  Although  about  thirty  feet 
have  been  removed  from  the  top  by 
barbarians,  no  man  is  able  to  stand  on 
the  summit  and  shoot  an  arrow  clear  of 


the  base.  As  it  is  necessarily  solid  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  small  passages 
and  rooms,  the  quantity  of  material 
which  it  contains  is  vastly  immense. 
One  writer  thinks  there  is  enough  to 
build  a  city  as  large  as  Washington, 
including  all  its  public  buildings.  Hero- 
dotus says  that  four  hundred  thousand 
men  were  employed  first  ten  years 
in  making  the  great  causeway  to  the 
Mokattam  quarries,  (traces  of  which 
remain  for  the  length  of  from  fourteen 
hundred  to  fifteen  hundred  feet  in  the 
direction  of  Cairo),  then  for  twenty  years 
in  building  the  Pyramid  itself.  When 
built  it  was  finished  with  polished  casing 
stones,  so  smooth  that  a  bird  could  not 
stand  upon  it;  this  finish  has  been  also 
removed  by  barbarian  hands.  A  pave- 
ment, with  two  steps,  extended  under 
and  thirty-three  feet  in  its  widest  part 
around  the  base.  This  was  laid  with 
the  utmost  exactness,  after  cutting  away 
the  natural  rock,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
perfect  level  for  a  foundation.  Although 
built  upon  a  rocky  platform,  about  one 
hundred  feet  above  the  plain,  and  form- 
ing a  promontory  in  the  Libyan  moun- 
tains, the  sand  and  rubbish  from  the 
Great  Desert,  on  one  hand,  and  proba- 
bly the  Nile  on  the  other,  have  so 
accumulated  around  it  as  to  bury  this 
pavement,  (only  enough  having  been 
seen  by  modern  explorers  to  give  assur- 
ance of  its  having  been  there,)  and  to 
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make  an  exact  measurement  of  its  base 
impossible. 

The  original  opening  is  in  the  north- 
ern side,  a  little  to  one  side  of  the  centre, 
about  forty-five  feet  from  the  ground. 
From  this  entrance  the  passage  descends 
at  an  angle  of  twenty-six  degrees,  forty- 
one  minutes.  It  is  three  feet  five  inches 
high,  and  the  same  in  width,  necessitat- 
ing considerable  stooping  of  a  man  of 
average  height,  in  walking  through  it; 
and  as  its  incline  is  steep  and  it  was 
finished  very  smoothly,  originally,  he 
would  not  only  have  to  bend  but  take 
great  heed  to  his  steps.  This  passage, 
apart  from  its  great  astronomical  and 
chronological  indications,  of  which  I 
have  not  space  to  write,  is  supposed 
to  symbolize  the  fall  of  man  and 
his  continued  descent  to  destruc- 
tion, represented  by  the  "bottomless 
pit"  or  an  underground  chamber  of 
irregular  shape  and  unfinished  floor. 
After  thus  descending  sixty-three  feet, 
it  divides,  still  continuing  in  the  same 
decline,  but  another  passage  is  reached 
which  ascends  at  a  similar  angle  towards 
the  centre  of  the  Pyramid.  This,  if  we 
accept  the  symbolization  theory,  repre- 
sents the  rescue  of  fallen  man  from  his 
rapid  and  sure  descent  to  destruction, 
by  God's  calling  of  Moses  and  Abraham 
and  ordaining  a  special  people  through 
whom  was  to  come  a  Savior.  And 
counting  the  number  of  inches  from  the 
entrance  to  the  ascending  passage,  it 
corresponds  with  the  chronology  of  the 
Exodus  from  Egypt.  Now  if  we  meas- 
ure the  number  of  inches  of  the  narrow 
heaven-ward  ascending  passage,  which 
is  of  just  the  same  size  of  the  descend- 
ing one,  they  agree  in  number  with  the 
years  intervening  between  the  Exodus 
and  the  birth  of  Christ,  when  it  suddenly 
opens  into  the  Grand  Gallery,  which  is 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  twenty- 
eight  feet  high  and  six  and  one-half 
feet  wide.  This  is  supposed  to  represent 
the  Christian  Dispensation,  the  grandest 
era  of  human  history.  Thirty-three 
inches  from  the  beginning  of  this  gallery 
(remember  this  was  the  number  of 
years  of  Christ's  earthly  life,)  we  come 
to  a  deep,  irregular  well  leading  to  the 


unfinished  subterranean  chamber  rep- 
resenting hell  or  the  bottomless  pit.  It 
has  the  appearance  of  having  been  for- 
cibly broken  open  from  beneath,  its 
heavy  granite  cover  having  been  broken 
and  even  part  of  the  wall  torn  away. 
But  no  fragment  of  the  detached  rock 
has  ever  been  found,  and  it  is  now 
believed  to  have  been  purposely  left  in 
this  condition  by  its  builders,  an  emblem 
of  death,  burial,  descent  into  hell  and 
resurrection  from  the  dead.  "For  it  was 
not  possible  that  He  should  be  holden 
of  death." 

Continuing  along  the  Grand  Gallery, 
we  find  on  either  side  a  row  of  ramp- 
holes  about  a  foot  square  and  beside 
each  a  neatly  cut,  upright  rampstone, 
taken  as  a  symbol  of  the  resurrection — 
the  open  grave  and  risen  tenant.  These 
number  seven  times  eight — seven  being 
the  number  of  dispensational  fullness 
and  eight  of  new  life  and  resurrection. 
They  are  not  of  equal  solidity,  those  on 
the  east  side  from  one  thousand  and 
eighty-seven  to  one  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-six  inches  from  the 
beginning,  having  been  so  frail  as  to 
be  almost  broken  away  from  the  floor, 
and  it  is  the  same  on  the  west  side  from 
one  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty  to 
one  thousand  three  hundred  and  seven- 
teen. Other  scratches,  etc.,  from  four 
hundred  to  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
taken  into  consideration  with  the  whole 
are  believed  to  be  intentional  and  emble- 
matic of  the  darkness,  ignorance,  super- 
stitions and  conflicts  of  the  Church. 
For  lack  of  space  we  cannot  here  draw 
definite  comparisons.  In  speaking  of 
these  rampholes,  Kenrick,  an  eminent 
Egyptologist,  thinks  that  they  "served 
for  the  insertion  of  the  machinery  by 
which  the  sarcophagus  was  raised,"  but 
as  the  coffer  found  in  the  "King's  Cham- 
ber" is  of  such  proportions  that  it  must 
have  been  placed  there  at  the  time  of 
building,  for  it  is  too  large  to  have  been 
taken  through  the  passages,  this  sugges- 
tion cannot  be  true. 

Everywhere  in  Scripture  we  are  ad- 
monished to  watch  and  pray,  for  in  such 
an  hour  as  ye  think  not  the  Son  of  Man 
cometh.       This    is    symbolized   in    the 
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Grand  Gallery,  for  though  its  termina- 
tion is  sudden  against  a  solid  wall,  it's 
south  wall  inclines  a  full  degree,  over- 
hanging its  base  as  if  it  might  fall  at 
any  moment.  Towards  the  upper  end 
of  the  Gallery  we  come  to  a  grand  step 
three  feet  high.  It  is  fractured,  dilapi- 
dated and  crumbling,  but  it  is  a  grand 
rise.  Sacred  prophecy,  speaking  of  the 
end,  says  that  if  God  doth  not  cut  His 
work  short  in  righteousness,  the  trials 
and  temptations  of  the  evil  one  would 
become  so  intense  that  even  the  elect 
would  scarce  be  able  to  stand.  Upon 
this  crumbling  rock,  so  highly  elevated 
above  all  former  Christian  history,  we 
are  now  standing.  Taking  the  cubit 
"inch  as  the  standard  of  measurement, 
this  step  rises  at  the  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  fourteen  inches;  but  I  have 
been  told  that  Apostle  Orson  Pratt,  sub- 
stituting the  present  English  for  the 
cubic  inch,  found  that  the  step  occurs  at 
the  inch  marking  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  thirty,  the  year  of  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Church.  The  great 
step  extends  sixty-one  inches,  when 
the  Gallery  ends, bringing  us  to  the  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety -one. 

Here  let  us  stop  and  consider  that  while 
many  of  us  look  for  momentous  things 
about  this  time,  "the  day  nor  the  hour  no 
man  knoweth  save  the  Father  which  is 
in  Heaven, "and  if  the  year  "Ninety-one" 
which  is  the  cynosure  of  many  an  eye  of 
faith,  should  come  and  go  without  the 
Advent  of  the  Deliverer,  let  it*  be  no 
cause  for  apostasy  or  slackening  of  our 
faith,  since  God  has  never  declared  the 
time  of  the  end  to  mortals,  while  the 
mystery  and  sacredness  thereof  is  spec- 
ially spoken  of  repeatedly.  Neverthe- 
less, that  it  is  "nigh  at  hand,"  is  strongly 
declared  by  the  signs  of  the  times,  and 
that  it  will  come  suddenly  and  "in  an 
hour  when  we  think  not,"  we  may  de- 
pend and  therefore  wisdom  directs  to  be 
ready  and  watching.  There  are  two 
passages  of  egress  from  the  Grand  Gal- 
lery, one  at  the  base  and  one  above. 
The  one  below  is  a  low  opening  only 
forty-two  inches  high,  through  which  a 
man  must  crawl  upon  his  knees;  it  is 

fifty-two  inches  long,   the    number    of 
*iz* 


weeks  in  a  year  and  a  ponderous  double 
block  of  granite  hangs  loose  over  it, 
suspended  in  grooves.  "In  the  same 
ante-chamber  in  which  it  hangs,  the 
rules,  measures  and  Weights  appear  en- 
graven in  majesty  upon  the  imperishable 
granite,  for  everyone  to  pass  under. 
The  tokens  are  that  now  judgment  is 
laid  to  the  line  and  righteousness  to 
the  plummet,  that  every  cover  may  be 
lifted  and  every  refuge  of  lies  swept 
away." 

Then  follows  another  low  opening 
which  leads  in  to  the  "King's  Chamber," 
the  largest  and  grandest  room  yet  dis- 
covered in  the  Pyramid.  It  is  an  oblong 
square,  measuring  four  hundred  and 
twelve  inches  long,  two  hundred  and 
six  broad  and  two  hundred  and  thirty 
high,  and  is  symbolic  of  the  Millennium. 
Above  this  room  are  five  "chambers  of 
construction,"  one  rising  above  the 
other.  The  upper  outlet  of  the  Grand 
Gallery  leads  directly  into  the  first  of 
these.  Let  us  believe  that  these  may 
mean  degrees  of  happiness  or  glory, 
and  that  here  is  a  refuge,  a  rescue  for 
those  who  are  ready  and  worthy  to  meet 
the  Savior  in  the  clouds,  when  like  John 
they  are  called  to  Come  up  hither,  while 
the  wicked  are  painfully  passing  under 
that  heavy  double  block  of  granite  and 
the  righteous  judgments  of  that  ante- 
room. I  have  now  summed  up  a  few  of 
the  interpretations  of  this  grand  Pyra- 
mid theory,  which  I  consider  of  greatest 
importance.  But  for  the  lack  of  space, 
the  Jewish  dispensation  might  be  men- 
tioned, the  symbol  of  the  New  Jerusa- 
lem, believed  to  exist  there  also,  the 
standards  of  weights  and  measures,  the 
evidence  of  exact  astronomical  observa- 
tions— the  many  grand  and  beautiful 
truths  which  it  embodies;  but  I  forbear, 
and  refer  the  serious  and  thoughtful 
(and  humble)  reader  to  the  little  book 
which  I  mentioned  in  the  beginning.  It 
is  written  in  an  easy,  entertaining  and 
concise  manner  and  conveys  an  idea  of 
these  scientific  principles  in  remarkable 
plainness  to  unscientific  minds. 

Before  closing,  let  the  patient  reader 
bear  with  me  yet  a  little  longer  while  I 
give  a  brief  spnopsis  of  what  is  known 
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or  believed  of  the  history  of  the  Great 
Pyramid: 

It  was  built,  according  to  tradition  as 
well  as  its  own  indications,  calculated 
astronomically  by  the  eminent  astrono- 
mer, Sir  John  Herschel,  as  early  as  two 
thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy 
years  before  Christ,  and  to  this  day 
ranks  as  the  first  of  the  seven  great 
wonders  of  the  world.  Of  the  thirty 
odd  pyramids  of  Egypt  this  is  the  larg- 
est, oldest  and  only  one,  from  which 
scientific  deductions  can  be  made. 

It  has  been  well  suggested,  that  the 
grandeur  of  the  first  pyramid  built  is 
strikingly  remarkable,  unless  something 
of  extraordinary  importance  attaches  to 
it.  Man  being  progressive,  never  pro- 
duces his  grandest  work  first;  but  rises 
gradually  as  by  a  scale  of  degrees, 
and  improves  his  work  by  time  and 
experience.  But  here  we  find  the 
greatest,  in  every  way,  produced  first, 
and  the  following  imitations  very  much 
deteriorated. 

Some  scientists  disbelieve  that  this 
pyramid  was  built  by  the  Egyptians, 
themselves,  and  theologians  speculate 
upon  the  probability  of  its  having  been 
built  by  Job  or  Melchisedek.  It  is  said 
that  our  own  eminent  scientist,  Apostle 
Orson  Pratt,  believed  that  it  might  have 
been  built  by  Abraham.  The  Egyptians, 
themselves,  have  a  tradition  that  an 
Arabian  shepherd,  named  Philition,  who 
kept  himself  with  his  flocks  and  herds, 
about  the  place,  during  the  building  of 
the  Great  Pyramid,  so  engrafted  himself 
into  the  good  will  of  the  co-sovereign 
brothers,  Cheops  and  Cephron,  as  to 
turn  them  from  their  Egyptian  idolatry 
(for  which  offense  to  their  gods  they 
have  been  execrated  by  succeeding  gen- 
erations) and  obtain  from  them  men  and 
materials  for  the  great  work.  In  Deuter- 
onomy, ii:  23,  the  Lord  speaks  to  the 
Israelites  of  a  former  people,  whom 
He  had  led  out  of  Egypt,  called  "Caph- 
torim  which  came  out  of  Egypt;"  and 
in  Amos  ix,  7.  He  calls  them  "Phillis- 
tines  from  Caphtor."  This  Caphtor  is 
the  same  region  of  Egypt  in  which  the 
great  Pyramid  was  built.  And  as  Phili- 
tion  would   seem  to  have  some  philo- 


logical relationship  to  Phillistines  (those 
here  are  not  the  later  enemies  of  the 
Israelites,  but  seem  to  have  been  some 
much  more  ancient  people  who  were 
under  the  special  protection  of  God)  it 
has  been  conceded  that  here  may  be 
some  clue  to  the  ancient  builders  of  the 
structure  in  question. 

Ancient  Jewish  and  Arabian  tradi- 
tions hold  that  the  antedeluvian  Sethites, 
anxious  to  preserve  a  record  of  their 
faith  and  science  against  the  God-de- 
fiant science  of  their  day,  caused  this 
remarkable  pillar  to  be  erected,  of  such 
proportion  and  solidity  that  it  might 
rival  the  tower  of  Babel  and  withstand 
the  destructiveness  of  the  Flood.  But 
as  according  to  its  own  indication  it  was 
not  built  until  six  hundred  years  after 
the  deluge,  the  error  of  this  belief  is 
obvious.  Nevertheless,  as  Mr.  Seiss 
suggests,  as  its  erection  followed  so 
closely  upon  the  flood,  antedeluvian 
science  had  not  vanished  from  the  earth 
as  Noah  could  not  have  left  it  behind 
when  he  entered  the  ark;  and  as  he 
must  have  been  solicitous  for  the  perpet- 
uation of  the  faith  and  science  which 
had  been  the  means  of  preserving  the 
lives  of  himself  and  family,  when  the 
rest  of  mankind  were  doomed  to  perish. 
It  seems  not  improbable  after  all,  that 
the  science  set  forth  in  this  structure, 
harmonizing  so  closely  with  the  Bible 
and  known  astronomical  and  mathemat- 
ical principles  of  the  highest  order,  may 
have  been  antedeluvian,  and  that  the 
Pyramid  itself  was  built  by  the  imme- 
diate descendants  of  Noah.  He  even 
suggests  that  possibly  the  same  imple- 
ments that  were  used  in  the  construction 
of  the  ark  or  at  least  similar  ones  may 
have  been  used  in  the  building  of  the 
Pyramid.  Ruby  Lamont. 


Mr.  Ruskin  recently  said  to  the  Eng- 
lish people:  "You  fancy  you  are  sorry 
for  the  pain  of  others.  Now,  I  tell 
you  just  this,  that  if  the  usual  course 
of  war,  instead  of  unroofing  peasants' 
houses,  and  ravaging  peasants'  fields, 
merely  broke  the  china  upon  your 
own  drawing-room  tables,  no  wars  in 
civilized  countries  would  last  a  week." 
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There  are  secret  faculties  of  our  soul, 
the  existence  of  which  is  more  or  less 
known  to  us  indeed,  the  origin  and  the 
extent  of  which,  however,  are  covered 
as  yet  by  an  impervious  veil;  but  we  do 
know,  that  mysticism  has  made  use  of 
the  same  for  its  purposes,  and  that  upon 
them  are  based  the  hobgoblin  of  som- 
nambulism or  clairvoyancy,  the  per- 
formances of  magnetizers,  the  preten- 
sions of  oneirocritics  or  interpreters  of 
dreams,  etc.,  things  of  which  we  merely 
can  say,  that  it  is  easier,  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  presumptive  enlighten- 
ment, to  smile  at,  than  to  form  a  con- 
clusive opinion  of  from  a  scientific  point 
of  view.  To  .  this  attempt  our  present 
essay  shall  be  devoted — it  being  no 
doubt  in  the  interest  of  a  truly  civilized 
age,  not  to  shun  the  darkness  of  mys- 
ticism, but  to  carry  thereto  the  enlighten- 
ing rays  of  knowledge  and  thus  dispel 
the  mist  of  superstition,  and  discern 
between  fact  and  fiction. 

Such  an  undeniable  fact  then  it  is, 
that  our  life  continues  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  even  after  consciousness  has 
vanished,  as,  when  we  are  in  sleep;  con- 
sequently there  exists  a  life  without 
consciousness.  Inasmuch,  however,  as 
life  witout  spirit  is  beyond  our  compre- 
hension, the  spirit  then  must  be  active 
even  in  a  body  lying  in  an  unconscious 
state,  as,  for  instance,  in  a  sleeping  one. 
And  such  indeed. is  the  case.  Body  and 
spirit  being,  however,  in  a  state,  deviat- 
ing from  that  of  the  conscious  life,  we 
become  acquainted  with  an  altogether 
novel  side,  a  reverse  side  of  the  human 
soul,  the  "night-side"  as  it  is  called  by 
the  mystic,  which  confronts  us  with 
mysterious  doings. 

To  those  sick  persons,  who  by  night, 
particularly  in  clear  moonlight  nights, 
rise  from  their  beds  and,  sleeping,  roam 
about,  the  so-called  "Night-walkers " 
there  have  been  ascribed  monstrous 
and  phenomenal  things.  They  are  said 
not  only  to  exhibit  certain  extraordinary 
performances,  as  for  instance,-  the  read- 
ing of   sealed   letters    with    their  eyes 


closed,  but  also  to  behold  things  hap- 
pening at  the  same  time  in  distant 
places,  to  be  able  to  look  back  in  the 
past  and  to  foresee  the  future,  and 
therefore  they  were  named  "clairvoy- 
ants." We  hold  that  we  may  well 
ignore  suchlike  products  of  supersti- 
tion. And  yet,  these  stories  of  night- 
walkers,  who  choose  for  their  wanderings 
particularly  dangerous  ways;  who  exe- 
cute bodily  and  mental  acts  with  uncom- 
mon, though  not  supernatural  strength 
and  skill,  of  which  afterwards  they  gene- 
rally have  not  the  slightest  recollection, 
are  not  all  fictitious,  but  are  incontestible 
facts  and  acknowledged  as  such  by  strict 
science  long  ago.  It  may  be  assumed  that 
this  disease  is  more  common,  than  we  are 
inclined  to  believe,  as  the  one,  suffering 
from  it,  generally  is  not  aware  of  it,  and 
those  around  him  are  reserved  in  speak- 
ing of  it  to  outsiders.  It  is  still  less  known, 
that  this  disease  exists  in  numerous 
gradations  and  modifications,  and  that 
almost  the  majority  of  mankind  show, 
under  certain  circumstances,  symptoms 
of  it  to  a  certain  degree. 

There  have  been  very  interesting 
experiments  made  in  this  direction; 
experiments  by  which  we  can  all  con- 
vince ourselves.  Stepping  to  the  bed- 
side of  a  sleeping  person,  the  sleeper 
being  in  "high  sleep,"  we  may  boldly 
approach  him  with  a  bright  candle  and 
he  will  not  awake.  We  soon  notice, 
however,  a  change  in  him;  he  begins  to 
grow  restless  and  to  make  various  move- 
ments. If  he  turns  his  face  away  from 
the  light  and  thus  tries  to  avoid  the 
irritation,  then  he  is  not  disposed,  and 
would  awake,  if  disturbed  any  further. 
But  if  he  does  not  turn  away,  inclining 
the  face  to  the  light  and  taking  up  the 
irritation,  then  he  is  disposed,  and 
we  may  await  further  developments. 
He  grows  more  and  more  restless  and 
it  even  happens,  that  he  rises  to  a 
sitting  position,  while  keeping  the 
closed  eye  steadfastly  upon  the  light. 
If  we  now  withdraw  noiselessly  with  the 
light,  it  occurs  in  some  cases  that  he,  yet 
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sleeping,  gets  up  from  his  bed,  and  tries 
to  draw  nearer  to  the  source  of  the 
irritation,  walking  like  one  awake,  with 
slow  but  firm  steps.  If  he  did  not 
awake  by  stumbling  over  an  obstacle 
or  in  consequence  of  a  noise,  we  might 
withdraw  from  him  again  and  it  will 
have  the  same  effect.  The  sleeper  will 
follow  us  wherever  we  march  before 
him  with  the  light ;  we  have  now  before 
us  a  perfect  night-walker.  But  we  fail 
to  see  anything  of  a  "ghostlike  pale" 
face,  or  a  "ghostly  floating"  walk.  On 
the  contrary,  the  night-walker  will 
stumble  over  a  footstool  in  his  way, 
just  as  one  awake  would  do  in  the 
dark,  and  frequently  possesses  a  pleas- 
antly colored  appearance  as  natural  as 
when  awake. 

Abstracting,  however,  from  this  walk- 
ing asleep,  we  soon  notice  other  pheno- 
mena. Before  long,  his  lips  will  begin 
to  move,  and  he  commence  to  talk,  at 
first  incoherently,  delineating  with  single 
words  only  the  meandering  course  of 
his  passing  images  and  dream-like 
illusions,  but  more  and  more  coherently 
afterwards,  so  that  sometimes  he  may 
even  succeed  in  quite  an  orderly  mono- 
logue. The  talking  in'  sleep  is  to  be 
found  very  frequently  among  healthy 
people,  though  most  of  them  do  not 
know  that  they  accompany  their  vivid 
dreams  with  oral  expression.  This 
phenomenon  appears  in  very  different 
degrees;  while  some  people  speak  but 
a  few  loose  words,  in  the  most  exciting 
dreams,  others  will  talk  very  lively  for 
hours. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  object  of  our 
experiments.  The  sleeper  is  now  in 
the  midst  of  his  soliloquy,  which,  now  in 
loud  then  in  subdued  tones,  continues 
an  incessant  flow.  The  voice,  however, 
is  monotonous,  that  which  is  spoken 
lacks  vivacity,  syllable  and  word-accen- 
tuation are  defective — a  proof,  that  the 
conscious  accent  of  the  tongue,  which 
infuses  spirit  and  life  into  the  same,  is 
controlled  by  the  influence  of  the  higher 
mental  functions.  Altogether  the  sleeper 
makes  upon  the  observer  the  impres- 
sion of  a  lifeless  automaton,  and  one 
needs   not   to    be    superstitious  to  be 


painfully  affected  by  the  monotonous, 
confused  talking.  The  wanting  motion 
of  the  face  seems  to  be  characteristic  of 
the  night-walker,  a  fact,  which  points  to 
a  certain  connection  between  the  activity 
of  the  facial  muscles,  and  consequently 
the  expression  of  countenance,  and  the 
higher  mental  faculties.  The  sleeper,  of 
course,  loses  with  consciousness,  the 
power  of  reflection  and  reasoning,  and 
he  often  discloses  his  deepest  secrets. 
The  criminal  records  show  more  than 
one  instance  where  the  confession  of  a 
crime  slipped  out  from  the  lips  of  the 
perpetrator  in  his  sleep.  But  how  is  it, 
if  we  interrupt  him?  Then  the  mono- 
tonous flow  of  words  generally  ceases 
at  once,  and  there  is  a  brief  pause, 
during  which  the  dreamlike  visions  of 
the  sleeper  seem  to  order  themselves. 
After  this,  however,  the  monologue  con- 
tinues, taking  some  new  direction,  until 
we  stop  it  by  another  interruption  and 
put  it  again  into  a  fresh  course.  If  the 
sleeper  did  not  take  up  our  talking 
between,  and  did  not  awake,  he,  after 
the  interruption  recommences  by  him- 
self his  soliloquy  from  a  new  point.  If 
we  have,  however,  succeeded  once,  to 
affect  the  chain  or,  better  said,  associa- 
tion of  ideas  of  the  sleeper,  then  we 
may,  by  cleverly  interfering,  give  to  the 
conversation  a  certain  logical  character. 
But  the  sleeper  will  never  take  up  a 
regular  controversy,  and  if  such  cases 
have  been  affirmed,  they  were  based 
upon  exaggeration.  There  is  no  partic- 
ular study  or  practice  needed  for  such 
experiments,  everybody  can  make  them 
and  thus  convince  himself  of  the 
actuality  of  these  interesting  pheno- 
mena. We  certainly  will  not  always 
succeed  in  such  experiments,  as  not  all 
men  incline  thereto,  and  only  few 
indeed  to  the  extent  described.  The 
individual  inclination  is  a  so  entirely 
different  one,  that  some  cannot  be 
induced  to  leave  the  bed  and  walk 
about,  but  begin  at  once  to  talk  quite 
lively,  whilst  others  do  not  speak  at  all, 
but  are  easily  irritated  to  move  about, 
and  others  again  awake  by  the  slightest 
noise  or  even  by  a  light  falling  upon 
them. 
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All  these  manifestations  throw  a  light 
upon  the  abnormal  and  diseased  symp- 
toms of  the  so-called  night-walker,  to 
whom  there  is  nothing  supernatural 
attached;  but  which,  as  physiology  ex- 
plains, are  caused  by  irritated  conditions 
of  the  nervous  system,  especially  oi  the 
spinal  sinews.  These  phenomena,  how- 
ever, do  not  restrict  themselves  by  any 
means,  exclusively,  to  the  dormant  state; 
the  state  ol  being  awake  shows  at  times 
similar  exhibitions.  We  refer  first  of  all 
to  those  persons,  who,  while  awake,  at 
continuous  mechanical  performances 
"sleep  with  their  eyes  open,"  as  we 
commonly  express  it,  without  interrupt- 
ing or  stopping  their  work,  which  they 
unconsciously  keep  on.  Here  walks  the 
weary  messenger,  sleeping  with  his  eyes 
open,  on  his  usual  route,  till  he,  roused 
by  the  greeting  of  a  passer-by,  per- 
plexedly looks  around;  the  servant  girl 
follows  her  accustomed  work,  sleeping 
with  her  eyes  open;  but  awakened  by 
being  loudly  spoken  to,  lets  the  plates 
slip  from  out  her  hands,  and  looks  won- 
deringly  about.  This  condition  of  the 
so-called  "awake  sleeping"  which  is  often 
erroneously  traced  to  laziness,  has  been 
recognized  long  ago  as  a  morbid  physi- 
cal condition,  which  is  caused  by  physi- 
cal or  mental  excessive  irritation,  lasting 
one-sided  perturbation  of  mind,  etc. 
The  law,  too,  has  to  take  this  abnor- 
mality into  consideration,  and  at  various 
times  crime  has  found  its  explanation 
through  the  same. 

The  nearest  relative  to  the  awake- 
sleeping  is  certainly  the  so-called  mag- 
netic sleep,  that  dream-like  uncon- 
scious condition, while  awake,  into  which 
otherwise  quite  healthy  people  may  be 
transposed  by  a  continuous  single-sided 
concentration  of  their  powers  of  the 
senses  or  thinking  faculties.  Who  has 
not  heard  of  the  experiments  of  the  so- 
called  "magnetizers,"  who  during  the 
last  few  years,  through  the  surprising  ex- 
hibitions of  the  Danish  magnetizer  Han- 
sen, attracted  the  general  attention  in  a 
high  degree?  Several,  with  exact  meth- 
ods of  investigation  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted natural  philosophers,  preemin- 
ently so  the  Professors  Schultze,  Riihle- 


mann,  Weinhold  and  Heidenhain,  have 
imitated  Hansen's  experiments  and 
partly  succeeded  by  their  hypnotic  ex- 
periments, in  getting  more  astonishing 
results  than  Hansen  himself. 

Those  "magnetizers"  use  a  brightly 
illuminated  stone,  of  a  dull,  white  color 
in  black  setting,  upon  which  the  object 
of  their  experiments  is  requested  to  look 
continuously  and  steadfastly,  suppress- 
ing at  the  same  time  all  other  thoughts. 
This  operation  causes  to  those,  who  are 
disposed  thereto,  a  dream-like  paralytic 
condition,  in  which  they  soon,  more  or 
less  unconsciously,  let  themselves  be 
governed  by  the  experimentalist.  This 
not  being  sufficient,  the  touching  of  their 
bodies,  executed  with  a  certain  solem- 
nity, whereby  the  experimenter,  with 
outspread  fingers,  which  hardly  touch 
the  body  of  the  magnetized  person, 
slowly  moves  downwards  on  the  same, 
soon  takes  away  the  last  remnant  of 
consciousness  and  force  of  will.  Such 
a  magnetized  person,  provided  that  he 
still  possesses  a  part  of  his  conscious- 
ness, perceives  everything  going  on 
around  him,  but  his  power  of  will  is 
paralyzed;  he  is  but  a  tool  in  the  hands 
of  the  experimenter.  On  a  hint  of  the 
same  he  rises  mechanically  from  his 
seat,  and  follows  him  without  a  will  of 
his  own,  wherever  the  experimentalist 
beckons  him.  The  experimenter  closing 
his  eyes,  they  remain  closed  in  a  kind  ot 
tetanus,  and  he  tries  for  some  time  in 
vain,  to  open  them  again;  if  his  hand  be 
closed,  the  person  magnetized,  has  no 
force  to  open  it.  This  condition  is  soon 
aggravated  so  far,  that  the  hypnotized 
individual  possesses  no  sensitive  facul- 
ties of  his  own,  and  may  be  deluded  at 
pleasure.  Thus  at  one  of  Professor 
Ruhlemann's  experiments,  witnessed  by 
the  author,  a  person  brought  into  hyp- 
notism, ate  a  raw  potato  without  any  sign 
of  disgust,  after  being  told  that  it  was 
an  apple;  he  also  drank  colorless  salt 
water  for  red  wine,  and  a  strong  liquor 
for  milk,  and  sipped  very  carefully  from 
a  glass  of  pure,  cold  spring  water,  it 
being  assured  him  that  it  was  hot  coffee; 
but  anxiously  retreated  from  a  footstool, 
which  he  was  informed   to  be  a  black 
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poodle  dog.  The  same  person  grasped 
also  after  the  stuccos  on  the  ceiling, 
being  told  that  an  apple  tree  extended 
its  fruit-bent  branches  above  him. 

In  this  condition  the  hypnotized,  or 
as  more  often  expressed,  magnetized 
person  retains  always  a  certain  degree 
of  consciousness,  though  there  is  re- 
maining in  him  only  a  confused  recollec- 
tion; he  even  speaks  clear  and  plain, and 
sometimes  renders,  when  questioned  on 
anything,  striking  answers;  he  therefore 
surpasses  in  his  mental  functions,  the 
awake-sleeper,  and  apparently  also  the 
night-walker. 

By  a  further  advance  of  this  condition, 
however,  especially  when  the  magne- 
tizer  closes  the  eyes  of  the  mesmerized 
person,  consciousness  vanishes  entirely, 
and  now  there  begin  to  appear  symp- 
toms of  partial  bodily  paralysis.  Thus 
if  the  experimenter  continues  the  touch- 
ing with  his  fingers,  in  the  afore  des- 
cribed manner,there  appears  a  spasmodic 
rigidity  of  the  touched  limbs,  which 
may  be  produced  at  pleasure  in  every 
single  part  of  the  body.  The  touched 
finger  becomes  rigid  just  as  indepen- 
dently from  the  other  limbs  as  the 
touched  arm,  the  touched  leg,  etc.  In 
this  state  of  spasmodic  stiffness  the 
limbs  now  display  a  power  of  resistance, 
not  possessed  by  them  under  normal 
circumstances.  Thus  the  magnetizer 
Hansen  in  his  public  performances 
stepped  always,  under  loud  applause  of 
his  audience,  upon  the  stiffened  and 
horizontally  stretched  legs  of  his  mag- 
netized subject,  whose  body  was  firmly 
held  upon  a  chair  by  an  assistant.  By 
still  further  touching,  the  whole  body  of 
the  subject  of  experiment  may  be 
brought  into  a  state  of  rigidity,  and  this 
feature  was  made  use  of  by  Hansen,  who 
stood  upon  the  body  of  a  mesmerized 
person,  who  was  placed  with  his 
head  and  heels  upon  two  chairs,  the 
other  parts  of  the  body  having  no  sup- 
port whatever. 

By  fanning,  blowing  against,  or  even 
by  a  loud  calling  the  hypnotized  person 
regains  consciousness.  Hypnotism  has 
also  been  attributed  with  all  those  secret 
faculties     of    clairvoyancy,     of     which 


scientific  experiments  of  course  have 
shown  nothing. 

Not  all  men  are  disposed  or  incline  to 
suchlike  experiments,  and  a  correspond- 
ing disposition  of  the  nervous  system  of 
the  respective  person  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  render  them  successful. 
Likewise  the  disposition  itself  is  very 
differing  indeed  in  its  degrees,  as 
mentioned  already  in  the  case  of  the 
night-walker.  Many  people  show  under 
the  treatment  an  unsusceptibility  which 
scorns  all  tricks  of  the  magnetizer; 
some  can  be  brought  into  that  state  only 
by  a  prolonged  staring  upon  the  shining 
stone  and  a  good  deal  of  touching, 
whilst  others  exhibit  symptoms  of  the 
condition  after  a  short  time,  and  still 
others,  especially  individuals,  who  have 
served  repeatedly  in  similar  experiments 
before,  may  be  put  into  that  peculiar 
state  of  semi-sleep  by  the  mere  stead- 
fast look  of  the  experimenter. 

Notwithstanding  the  mystery  attached 
to  these  phenomena,  the  scientific  re- 
searches made  of  the  same,  have  shown 
that  there  is  in  no  way  any  mysterious 
or  supernatural  power  emanating  from 
the  experimenter,  or  animal  magnetism, 
as  it  was  formerly  believed  at  the  bottom 
of  them,  but  that  they  are  based  solely 
upon  a  temporary  paralysis  of  certain 
parts  of  the  brain  in  persons  disposed 
thereto.  From  similar  causes  originates 
the  soporific  effect  of  monotonous  pieces 
of  music,  or  of  the  fixed  staring  upon 
tapestry,  etc. 

As  for  the  rest,  the  hypnotized  person 
shows  us  exactly  the  opposite  proceed- 
ings to  those  which  we  noticed  in  the 
night-walker,  inasmuch  as  here  there 
takes  place  a  decrease  of  the  higher  men- 
tal functions,  whilst  in  the  night-walker 
irritation  effects  an  increase  to  a  certain 
degree  of  the  naturally  lessened  activity 
of  the  mind.  There,  however,  where 
both  phenomena  meet  in  the  awake- 
sleeping,  they  show  new  faculties,  inde- 
pendent from  consciousness  and  force  of 
will,  thus  averring,  that  the  activity  of 
our  soul  stretches  beyond  consciousness 
and  will.  To  what  extent  those  dark,  at 
times  so  very  vivid  perceptions  within 
ourselves,  the  so-called  forebodings  or 
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presentiments  are  connected  therewith, 
we  do  not  know;  at  least,  there  has  been 
a  good  deal  of  exaggeration  in  this 
respect,  and  much  has  been  taken  as  a 
presentiment,  which  is  based  on  con- 
scious but  not  precise  conclusions.  Still, 
the  possibility  of  such  perceptions  cannot 
be  straightway  denied,  these  forebod- 
ings, however,  are  to  be  traced  also  to 
natural  causes,  and  have  nothing  in 
common  with  the  pretended  clairvoyan- 
cy.  Their  existence  conceded,  they 
would  have  to  develop  in  the  most  ex- 
pressive manner,  when,  during  sleep, 
the  conscious  life  is  at  rest,  so  as  to  ap- 
pear visionlike  in  our  dreams.  The  pos- 
sibility of  such  foreboding  dreams  there- 
fore is  not  excluded,  the  importance  of 
the  same,  however,  has  been  grossly  ex- 
aggerated, because,  to  believe  on  the 
strength  of  that  possibility,  that  every 
dream  must  have  a  certain  signification, 
and  thereupon  to  practice  the  interpre- 
tation of  dreams,  we  can  but  call  over- 
stepping the  limits  of  reason. 

From  these  dark,  extraordinary  per- 
ceptions,which  appear  even  when  awake, 
right  through  the  powerful  pulsation  of 
the  conscious  life,  there  is  but  one  step 
to  that  most  peculiar  and  interesting 
phenomenon,  in  which  the  overpower- 
ing presentiment  appears  to  a  person, 
while  awake,  as  a  real  image,  which  rises 
before  his    eye  like    a    Fata  Morgana. 


This  gift  of  the  so-called  "second  sight" 
has  been  observed  mostly  in  people 
who  are  leading  a  life  of  solitude  in  dis- 
mal misty  climates,  as  among  the  herds- 
men of  Scotland,  and  the  fishermen  and 
peasants  of  Norway.  Similar  phenom- 
ena are  shown  by  the  "genuine  ecstacy," 
that  state  of  highest  morbid  enthusiasm 
or  fanaticism,  which  is  accompanied  by 
characteristic  convulsions.  And  in  this 
state  again  we  behold  together  with  the 
vanishing  of  consciousness  the  appear- 
ance of  novel  faculties  of  the  soul.  But 
here  also  we  are  unable  to  find  anything 
supernatural,  they  are  everywhere  but 
the  natural  faculties  of  the  soul,  which 
we  see  active  in  the  state  of  awake- 
sleeping,  hypnotism,  in  our  presenti- 
ments and  dreams  or  in  ecstacy,  but 
which  unknown  to  mankind,  are  slum- 
bering in  every  one  of  us. 

It  is  at  all  events  a  gross  error,  to  re- 
gard those  dark  and  anyhow  dubious 
faculties  as  equal  to  the  highest  qualities 
of  our  soul,  as  they  find  expression  in 
the  conscious  life,  or  moreover  to  assign 
to  the  same  a  still  greater  importance; 
they  are  not  less  inferior  to  the  latter, 
than  the  germ  of  a  plant  to  its  blossom. 
Julius  Debrincke. 


A  wise  man  ought  to  hope  for  the  best, 
be  prepared  for  the  worst,  and  bear  with 
equanimity  whatever  may  happen. 


LUDWIG,    OF    BAVARIA. 


In  ancient  days  it  was  not  uncommon 
for  monarchs  when  defeated  in  battle  or 
unsuccessful  in  their  schemes  of  govern- 
ment, to  commit  suicide,  but  in  our  time 
it  is  a  very  uncommon  act,  especially  by 
one  who  is  considered  a  Christian.  The 
sudden  and  desperate  conclusion  to  the 
extravagant  career  of  Bavaria's  king, 
which  occurred  on  the  thirteenth  of 
June,  has  produced  a  marked  sensation 
in  Europe.  In  this  country  Ludwig  had 
become  so  well  known  because  of  his 
eccentricities, particularly  his  unbounded 
interest  in  music  and  art,  that  the  last 
scenes  of  his  life  and  the  manner  of  his 


"taking  off"  could  not  but  elicit  our 
sympathy.  He  was  born  at  Nymphen- 
bourg,  on  April  25,  1845,  and  in  1864 
succeeded  his  father,  Maximilian  II.,  as 
King  of  Bavaria,  coming  to  the  throne 
at  a  time  when  the  nation  was  in  a  pros- 
perous condition, and  everything  seemed 
favorable  for  a  successful  and  happy 
career.  Up  to  this  time  he  had  been 
under  instructors  who  kept  him  in  a  very 
secluded  relation,  in  spite  of  his  natural 
inclinations  to  society  and  boyish  enjoy- 
ments. Young  companions  he  had  none, 
and  the  sports  of  boyhood  had  been  to 
him  a  sealed  book.     In  statecraft  he  had 
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not  been  instructed,  and  the  commonest 
duties  of  a  constitutional  king  had  not 
been  impressed  upon  him.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  his  reign  from  its  beginning 
was  marked  with  mistakes  and  extrava- 
gant follies.  Set  free  from  leading- 
strings,  he  gave  free  rein  to  all  the  long- 
repressed  spirits  of  boyhood,  even  to 
playing  at  marbles  and  other  trifling 
games  with  his  courtiers.  A  powerful 
esthetic  organization  was  his,  as  shown 
in  all  his  portraits,  but  it  had  also  lacked 
training,  and  now,  with  a  large  private 
fortune  at  command,  he  began  to  dream 
of  making  Bavaria  what  Athens  was  in 
the  age  of  Pericles.  All  that  was  beau- 
tiful in  poetry,  music,  painting,  sculp- 
ture, architecture,  he  would  there  have 
gathered  to  himself.  But  to  this  task  he 
betook  himself  in  a  flighty  and  imprac- 
ticable manner,  so  that  almost  the  only 
resiylt  of  importance  was  that  arising 
from  his  liberal  patronage  of  the  musi- 
cian Wagner.  The  king's  patronage  of 
Wagner  was  probably  largely  in  emula- 
tion of  Louis  XIV's  patronage  of  Mol- 
iere.  It  began  at  the  beginning  of  his 
reign,  and  was  never  broken  until  the 
great  composer  died, although  jealousies 
and  intrigues  at  one  time  made  it  ex- 
pedient for  the  two  to  moderate  their 
personal  intimacy.  The  king  lavished 
his  own  and  his  kingdom's  wealth  upon 
Wagner's  works. 

For  the  idol  of  his  fancy  and  the  model 
of  his  career  in  other  respects  Ludwig 
chose  Louis  XIV.  Perhaps  this  trait 
was  most  strikingly  manifested  in  his 
palace-building,  a  passion  to  which  he 
sacrificed  a  fortune  of  more  than  twen- 
ty million  dollars.  The  most  splendid 
of  these  is  on  the  Herren  Island,  Chiem 
Lake.  It  was  intended  to  rival  in  allre- 
pects  the  glories  of  Versailles  At 
Hohenschwangan,an  almost  inaccessible 
castle  on  the  Alps,  was  his  favorite 
home,  and  he  made  it  one  of  great 
splendor.  Another  great  castle  he  built 
at  Lindenhof,  and  half  a  dozen  others  on 
remote  Alpine  crags.  One,  near  Hohen- 
schwangan,  still  unfinished,  was  founded 
on  plans  inspired  by  Wagner's  operas. 
Schlossberg,  on  Lake  Starnberg,  was 
one  of  his  finest  and  favorite  palaces, 


but  he  years  ago  abandoned  it  because 
there  were  other  houses  in  sight  from  its 
turrets.  At  Lindenhof  he  had  placed 
the  Indian  kiosk  which  was  such  an  ob- 
ject of  admiration  at  the  Paris  Exposition 
of  1867,  and  there  also  he  had  con- 
structed in  the  mountain  side_a  huge 
grotto,  which  was  fitted  up  and  illumi- 
nated to  represent  an  Oriental  fairy-land. 

An  important  part  was  played  by 
Bavaria  in  the  Franco-Prussian  war. 
Out  of  a  total  population  of  four  million 
she  sent  one  hundred  and  thirty  thou- 
sand soldiers  to  the  front.  So,  when 
the  war  ended,  the  people  demanded 
that  Bavaria  should  reap  a  substantial 
reward,  and  this,  they  saw,  was  best  to 
be  accomplished  by  merging  their 
sovereignty  into  the  great  German  Em- 
pire. This  was  done,  after  tedious  nego- 
tiations, the  Bavarians  holding  out  for 
every  right  and  advantage  Bismarck 
would  grant.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that 
this  step  was  distasteful  to  King  Louis. 
After  dreaming  of  an  empire  like  that 
of  Louis  XIV.,  he  could  not  be  expected 
to  become  without  regret  a  mere  subor- 
dinate of  the  German  Kaiser.  But  he 
recognized  the  logic  of  events,  and  this 
probably  the  more  readily  because  of 
his  deep  disappointment  at  finding  him- 
self subservient  to  a  constitution  and  a 
parliament.  So  he  accepted  the  situa- 
tion, and  it  was  he  who  first  urged  upon 
the  King  of  Prussia  the  assumption  of 
the  imperial  title. 

King  Louis  was  never  married.  There 
are  innumerable  romantic  stories  about 
his  disappointments  in  love,  rest- 
ing mostly  upon  rather  shadowy  foun- 
dations. He  was  regarded  in  his  consid- 
eration of  women  a  bitter  misogynist. 

It  was  long  ago  believed  by  many  that 
his  reason  was  unsound,  and  this  opinion 
year  by  year  has  grown  stronger  and 
more  general  as  he  has  gone  on  to 
wilder  excesses  of  extravagance.  More 
than  a  year  ago  it  was  realized  that  he 
not  only  had  made  himself  bankrupt, 
but  had  plunged  the  kingdom  in  debt  to 
the  extent  of  many  millions.  Then  it 
was  seriously  proposed  that  he  be  de- 
posed on  the  ground  of  insanity.  A 
decree  to   that  effect  was  promulgated 
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recently  by  Prince  Luitpold,  the  king's 
uncle,  who  was  declared  Regent.  This 
measure,  of  course,  the  unfortunate 
king  violently  resisted.  The  proclama- 
tion was  issued  on  June  ioth.  Count 
Holstein  was  sent  by  the  ministry  to 
wait  upon  the  King  at  Hohenschwangan 
and  ask  him  to  authorize  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Regency  Council.  The  King 
ordered  the  Count  to  be  thrown  into  a 
dungeon  of  the  castle,  and  his  guards  to 
prevent  the  approach  of  any  further 
messengers.  On  Friday  the  Ministers 
of  State  went  in  person  to  Hohen- 
schwangan, but  were  repulsed.  On 
Saturday,  however,  an  entrance  to  the 
castle  was  effected,  and  the  King  was 
persuaded  by  his  physicians  to  go  tohis 
favorite  Versailles  chateau,  the  Schloss- 
berg,  on  Lake  Starnberg,  under  the 
guardianship  of  Count  Roos,  of  Wal- 
deck.     It  was  there,  the  next  evening, 


that  he  violently  brought  his  life  to  an 
end  by  drowning  himself  and  also 
strangling  his  only  attendant  at  the  time, 
Dr.  Gudden,  who  endeavored  to  pre- 
vent the  king  from  killing  himself.  This 
is  the  official  account ;  some  rumors, 
however,  of  foul  play  are  afloat.  It  is  to 
be  added  that,  despite  his  mad  follies 
and  secluded  life,  he  retained  through- 
out his  entire  career  the  loyal  regard  of 
the  Bavarian  people. 

The  heir  to  the  throne  is  Louis' 
brother,  Prince  Otho,  who  was  born  at 
Munich,  April  27,  1848.  But  he  is  ineli- 
gible, having  for  years  been  under  ward 
as  a  hopeless  lunatic.  The  Regent, 
Prince  Luitpold,  born  at  Wurzburg, 
March  12,  1821,  is  a  distinguished  officer 
of  the  Bavarian  and  German  armies. 
He  has  three  sons,  the  oldest  of  whom 
will  probably  succeed  to  the  throne. — 
Selected. 
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Seventeen  years  !  have  they  really  passed  ? 

How  long  a  time,  yet  how  short  it  seems  ! 
Winters  with  storm  clouds  cold  and  dark, 

And  summers  as  bright  as  maidens'  dreams. 

How  well  I  remember,  dear  Allie,  when 

You  came  to  us  fresh  from  the  world  above; 

I  was  then  a  maiden,  as  you  are  now, 
Heart  full,  and  bubbling  o'er  with  love. 

A  boy  had  been  anxiously  waited  for, 
But  the  baby  girl  was  welcome  still; 

For  the  parents  were   Saints,  and  could  well 
submit 
To  the  Father's  unerring,  gracious  will. 

And  grandma,  who  nursed  the  mother  dear, 
And  tenderly  cared  for  the  little  one, 

Declared  that  she  thought  it  quite  as  well, 
As  if  the  new  comer  had  been  a  son. 

"As  necessary,"  she  said,  "are  the  girls, 

As  boys  can  ever  possibly  be; 
And  whichever  the  Lord  sees  fit  to  send, 

Is  right  and  best,  we  will  all  agree." 

The  babe  was  sweet  as  a  peach  tree  bloom, 
And  sweet  and  dainty  must  be  her  name; 

So  grandmother,  gentle  and  meek  herself, 
Was  kindly  permitted  to  choose  the  same. 


She  fancied  "Allie,"  and  all  concerned, 
Agreed  that  the  sound  was  very  sweet; 

Only  one  thing  more  was  needed  then, 
To  make  the  christening  quite  complete. 

And  that  was  grandfather's  part  to  do, 
Grandfather,  tender  and  true  and  mild; 

Following  Jesus'  example,  he, 

In  his  arms  enfolded,  and  blest  the  child. 

How  the  years  have  come,  how  the  years  have 
flown, 

How  the  summers  and  winters  have  flitted  by 
That  grandmother,  aged  and  frail,  yet  lives, 

But  the  grandfather's  pass'd  to  the  home  on  high. 

Those  parents  are  middle-aged  people  now; 

A  wife  and  mother,  I'm  growing  old; 
While  that  baby  is  dreaming  romantic  dreams, 

And  wishing  the  future  were  farther  told. 

But  Allie,  darling,  be  not  in  haste, 

Teach  thy  heart  to  wait,  let  thine  eyes  discern, 
That  the  hours  can  never  be  too  long, 

For  the  lessons  of  life  which  we  all  must  learn. 

Be  patient  and  grateful,  be  glad  and  wise; 

And  thy  soul  shall  rejoice  and  bless  the  day, 
When  seventeen  other  fleeting  years, 

With  their  summers  and  winters  have  pass'd 
away.  Lula. 
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CLOSE   OF  THE  VOLUME. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present 
volume  of  the  Contributor  it  was 
proposed  to  organize  a  Company  which 
would  take  possession  of  the  magazine 
in  future.  Through  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances, this  plan  was  not  perfected 
until  early  in  the  present  year;  but  the 
company,  when  it  was  organized  in 
January,  took  possession  of  the  affairs 
of  the  magazine  from,  the  commence- 
ment of  the  current  volume. 

The  company  has  encountered  a 
variety  of  obstacles,  and  met  with  some 
disappointments  in  the  past  year;  but, 
on  the  whole,  the  Contributor  has 
gained  ground  in  the  affections  of  the 
people,  and  a  greater  number  of  Vol. 
VII.  will  be  bound  and  filed  away  in 
their  libraries  than  of  any  previous 
volume.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  in- 
ducement offered  to  bind  the  volume 
free,  for  those  who  paid  a  slightly  in- 
creased subscription  price  in  advance. 

While  delays  that  have  been  vexatious 
not  only  to  subscribers,  but  to  the  pub- 
lishers as  well,  have  occurred,  the 
volume  is  completed  about  on  time,  and 
will  be  bound  during  the  present  month. 

Of  the  contents  of  Vol.  VII.  a  careful 
examination  will  discover  the  fact  that 
they  are  well  up  in  comparison  with 
those  of  any  previous  volume.  The 
history  of  the  Missouri  Persecutions, 
which  we  have  presented  from  the  able 
pen  of  Elder  B.  H.  Roberts,  is  the  most 
complete,  concise  and  reliable  compila- 
tion of  facts,  pertaining  to  that  intensely 
interesting  period  of  our  people's  his- 
tory, that  has  ever  been  brought  to- 
gether in  readable  form.  While  in  our 
experiment  to  illustrate  this  series  with 


some  photo-engravings,  we  have  not 
been  as  successful  as  we  desired,  and 
therefore,  curtailed  the  issue  of  such 
engravings  as  much  as  it  was  possible, 
still  the  scenes  that  are  presented  are  of 
great  historic  worth,  and  will  be  re- 
garded, in  time  to  come,  as  fitting 
accompaniments  to  the  text.  As  for 
the  remainder  of  the  matter,  both  prose 
and  poetry,  it  presents  a  variety  of  ori- 
ginal composition  from  the  pens  of  our 
people,  far  in  advance  of  anything  pre- 
sented by  any  other  local  publication, 
for  its  literary  merit  and  value  of  the 
subjects  handled. 

The  department  commenced  a  few 
months  since  under  the  heading  "Com- 
ments of  the  Day,"  has  grown  steadily 
in  popular  favor.  It  has  been  the  means 
of  drawing  forth,  in  times  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  Latter-day  Saints,  the 
inspired  utterances  of  some  of  their 
leaders,  who  are  exiled  for  conscience 
sake.  We  reflect  with  peculiar  pleasure 
upon  the  fact  that  we  have  thus  been 
permitted  to  publish  matter  from  the 
pens  of  President  Joseph  F.  Smith, 
Apostles  Moses  Thatcher  and  F.  M. 
Lyman,  and  others  whose  voices  speak 
to  the  people,  in  the  hour  of  their  trial, 
with  no  uncertain  sound. 

The  new  volume,  which  commences 
with  the  next  number,  will  contain  mat- 
ter of  greater  interest,  perhaps,  than  any 
heretofore  presented.  We  will  briefly 
name  some  of  the  leading  features  that 
will  characterize  the  volume.  The  lead- 
ing series,  following  up  the  thread  of 
Church  History,  will  appear  under  the 
title,  "The  Rise  and  Fall  of  Nauvoo." 
It  will  be  carefully  prepared  by  Elder 
B.  H.  Roberts,  who  visited  the  beautiful 
city  on  the  Mississippi  and  its  surround- 
ings, as  a  special  agent  of  the  Contribu- 
tor, taking  views  of  homes  that  were 
dear  to  our  people  and  scenes  that  were 
lovely  to  their  sight.  The  care  and  con- 
scientious labor  which  Elder  Roberts 
bestows  upon  the  products  of  his  pen 
have  won  for  him  a  high  reputation 
among  the  local  literateiirs  of  our 
people.  We  confidently  predict  a 
brilliant  success  for  this  series.  We 
have  made  arrangements  by  which  the 
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views  that  will  accompany  it  will  be 
larger  and  much  more  artistic  than  those 
of  the  past  volume.  There  will  appear 
a  full  page  plate  in  each  number,  repre- 
senting two  scenes,  among  which  will 
be  views  of  the  Mansion,  Nauvoo 
House,  Ruins  of  the  Temple,  Joseph's 
Store  House,  Old  Parade  Ground,  and 
the  dwelling  houses  of  Presidents.  Brig- 
ham  Young,  Heber  C.  Kimball,  Wilford 
Woodruff,  Bishop  Hunter  and  others. 

Comments  of  the  Day  will  appear  in 
each  number,  presenting  a  series  of 
vigorous  articles,  upon  the  events  tran- 
spiring about  our  people,  from  the 
brethren  whose  names  appear  above, 
and  others  whose  voices  and  writings 
are  cherished  among  the  people,  as  the 
channels  of  inspired  teaching  to  them. 
Apostle  Moses  Thatcher  will  contribute 
some  articles  descriptive  of  notable 
pure-blooded  Indians  of  Mexico,  whom 
he  has  met,  and  with  whom  he  has  con- 
ducted affairs  of  great  interest  during 
his  several  visits  to  the  city  of  Mexico. 
His  articles  will  also  be  more  or  less 
descriptive  of  that  interesting  country, 
and  will,  doubtless,  be  eagerly  looked 
for  from  time  to  time  as  the  numbers 
of  the  magazine  appear. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  intolerance 
of  the  Mormons,  and  of  their  fear  of  the 
educational  and  religious  influences  of 
the  outside  world.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
no  such  sentiment  exists,  but  that  there 
is  more  or  less  ignorance  prevailing 
among  the  younger  people  of  our 
Church,  as  regards  the  various  religious 
denominations  of  the  world,  there  can 
be  no  doubt;  and  we  have  thought  that 
there  could  be  no  harm  in  presenting  to 
our  readers,'  from  the  pens  of  their  most 
worthy  exponents  among  us,  the  prin- 
ciples and  characteristic  features  of  the 
faith  of  the  leading  religious  denomina- 
tions that  have  found  a  footing  in  this 
Territory  and  are  performing  their  mis- 
sionary work  among  us.  With  this  in 
view,  we  have  addressed  communica- 
tions to  the  chief  ministers  of  several  of 
these  churches,  and  shall  present  the 
first  of  this  series  in  the  October  num- 
ber. It  will  be  explanatory  of  the 
Episcopal   Faith,  from   the   pen   of   the 


Rev.  G.  D.  B.  Miller,  Pastor  in  this  city. 
In  succeeding  numbers  it  is  expected 
other  articles  will  appear  from  the  minis- 
ters of  the  Methodist,  Baptist,  Presby- 
terian, and  Catholic  Churches. 

We  shall  also  have  a  series  of  articles 
from  some  of  our  brightest  writers  and 
best  thinkers  under  the  heading,  "Why 
I  am  a  Mormon!"  which  will  contain 
concise  explanations  of  our  faith  and 
give  some  interesting  experiences  that 
have  led  the  writers  to  embrace  it. 

During  the  year  there  will  be  a  series 
of  descriptive  articles  of  the  Scandi- 
navian countries,  containing  an  account 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  people  of 
the  far  North,  and  including  a  visit  to 
"the  land  of  the  midnight  sun."  Other 
descriptive  articles,  among  which  an 
account  of  the  discovery  and  coloniza- 
tion of  the  Islands  of  British  India  will 
appear. 

That  the  matter  of  the  volume  may 
not  be  too  heavy  reading,  it  will  be 
relieved  by  a  series  of  short  stories  from 
some  of  our  most  talented  lady  writers, 
and  the  Christmas  Story  and  Poem  will 
appear  as  usual.  We  trust  that  many 
more  who  have  written  for  the  magazine, 
will  be  found  contesting  for  the  prizes 
that  are  offered  for  the  holiday  number 
this  year  than  in  the  past,  and  cordially 
solicit  all,  who  have  the  talent  and  dis- 
position to  write,  to  freely  send  their 
contributions  to  our  editorial  desk.  They 
will  receive  such  consideration  as  their 
merit  commands.  Our  policy  will  con- 
tinue to  be,  in  the  future  as  in  the  past, 
to  use  the  best  that  comes  to  our  hand, 
to  encourage  those  possessing  literary 
talent  and  taste  among  us  to  write,  to 
chrystallize  their  thoughts  and  put  them 
in  a  shape  where  they  may  be  utilized 
for  the  encouragement  and  benefit  of 
their  associates,  at  the  present  time  and 
in  time  to  come. 

The  editorial  department  will  present 
in  the  approaching  volume  some  new 
features.  Editorial  notes  upon  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work  of  Mutual  Improve- 
ment and  matters  pertaining  to  the 
development  of  the  youth  of  our  people 
will  be  more  frequent  and  diversified 
than  heretofore;   and    the    Association 
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Intelligence,  it  is  expected,  will  be  made 
more  interesting,  and  of  much  more 
value  to  the  workers  in  the  cause  of 
Mutual  Improvement.  We  trust  that 
the  officers  of  associations  will  lend  their 
aid,  by  communicating  freely  with  this 
office  upon  all  matters  of  interest  per- 
taining to  their  work,  and  that  they  will 
not  hesitate  to  command  our  services, 
where  we  may  be  of  benefit  in  the  work 
in  which  they  are  engaged;  that  they 
will  aid  us  in  making  the  Contributor 
a  means  of  great  help  to  them,  that  in 
this  Mutual  Improvement  work  it  may 
be  made  to  take  its  proper  place  among 
the  members  of  the  Associations,  as  an 
exponent  of  their  cause,  a  representative 


of  their  progress,  an  advocate  and  de- 
fender of  their  rights. 

We  thank  the_patrons  of  the  Contrib- 
utor for  the  encouragement  that  has 
been  given  us  in  the  past,  and  we  ask 
your  continued  patronage,  believing  that 
we  are  situated,  and  are  able,  to  present 
you  a  Magazine  that  is  creditable  to  our 
people,  and  that  deserves  their  support* 


Heed  how  thou  livest.     Do  no  act  by  day 
Which  from  the  night  shall  drive  thy  peace  away, 
In  months  of  sun  so  live  that  months  of  rain 
Shall  still  be  happy.     Evermore  restrain 
Evil  and  cherish  good,  so  shall  there  be 
Another  and  a  happier  life  for  thee. 

Whittier. 
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"Blessed  are  they  which  are  persecuted  for 
righteousness  sake:  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven. 

"Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall  revile  you, 
and  persecute  you,  and  shall  say  all  manner  of 
evil  against  you  falsely,  for  my  sake." — Christ's 
Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

Why  are  we  persecuted?  This  is  a 
question  that  should  be  agitated  until 
the  Saints  shall  thoroughly  comprehend 
whether  we  are  hated,  persecuted  and 
hounded  by  our  enemies  for  our  sins  or 
for  righteousness  sake.  To  some  among 
the  Saints  it  may  be  a  question  whether 
we  are  not,  by  our  own  wrongs,  bringing 
this  tide  of  relentless  persecution  upon 
our  heads,  and  may  feel  that  something 
in  our  power  might  be  done  to  avert  our 
threatened  destruction. 

By  what  is  said  of  us  in  the  G.  A.  R. 
Camp  Fires,  by  men  who  live  among  us, 
and  have  much  to  do  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law,  it  would  appear  as  if 
we  are  not  only  law-breakers,  but  law- 
defiers  in  a  general  way,  and  that  the 
rule  with  us  is  to  break  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  be  nullifiers. 
When  I  read  those  acrimonious  speeches, 
I  am  led  to  query  in  my  mind  why  they 
make  them.  Their  statements  are  true 
or  false.  If  true,  certainly  we  are  a  very 
wicked  people,  and  have  great  need  to 


repent.  If  they  are  false,  the  wicked- 
ness is  not  ours.  We  know,  and  so  do 
those  I  refer  to,  whether  they  tell  the 
truth  or  not.  The  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  this  Territory  are  numer- 
ous, and  to  justify  the  charge  against  us 
of  being  nullifiers,  law-breakers  and  law- 
defiers  as  a  people,  it  should  be  shown 
that  we  generally,  or  a  majority  of 
us,  break  quite  a  number  of  the  laws; 
that  a  larger  proportion  of  us,  than  is 
usual  in  other  communities  in  this 
country,  are  law-breakers  in  a  general 
way. 

There  are  many  offences  against  the 
laws  of  the  land,  for  which  Saints  are 
deprived  of  Church  fellowship,  and  are 
only  received  again,  if  ever,  after  true 
repentance  and  reformation.  Capital 
offences,  murder  and  adultery,  are  pun- 
ished with  perpetual  banishment  from 
Church  fellowship,  and  the  offenders  are 
delivered  over  to  the  law  of  the  land. 
When  dealt  with  by  the  Church,  Saints 
are  not  exempt  from  the  penalties  of  the 
law,  and  when  they  are  first  punished  by 
the  law,  they  are  still  answerable  to  the 
Church.  Our  Church  rules  being  so 
strict,  and  so  strictly  enforced;  as  all 
local  authorities  are  charged  to  enforce 
them, or  be  held  responsible  for  sins  toler- 
ated  in    their  jurisdiction,   the   Church 
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is  kept  clear  of  that  class  of  criminals. 
What  laws  then  are  we  breaking  or 
defying?  How  many  classes  of  crimi- 
nals are  the  courts  wrestling  with, 
that  they  find  it  difficult  to  reach  con- 
victions upon?  Which  class  of  cases 
have  they  dealt  with,  where  a  large  per 
centage  of  those  charged  have,  by  per- 
jury, cleared  themselves  and  been 
acquitted  ? 

Perjury  is  a  crime  generally  charged 
against  us  by  our  opponents.  One 
charge  of  perjury  has  been  proven  and 
the  guilty  punished.  I  don't  remember 
any  other  case  having  been  tried,  and 
conviction  in  this  one  was  obtained  with 
all  due  haste,  though  the  perjury  was 
not  committed  by  a  Mormon  trying  to 
clear  another  from  just  punishment 
under  the  law.  The  courts,  including 
the  juries  and  officers,  are  all  from 
among  our  enemies,  when  trials  are 
under  United  States  laws.  Almost  the 
only  cases  against  Mormons  are  those 
for  Polygamy  and  Unlawful  Cohabita- 
tion, and  it  is  a  rare  thing  for  an  acquit- 
tal to  be  had  in  any  such  case.  I  pre- 
sume that  in  the  history  of  jurisprudence 
there  is  not  such  a  record  of  easy  con- 
victions. In  almost  every  case  of  Polyg- 
amy and  Unlawful  Cohabitation  the 
convicted  parties  have  never  felt  that 
they  were  criminals.  They  have  given 
indisputable  evidence  of  their  sincere 
belief  in  the  rectitude  of  their  lives,  by 
refusing  the  offers  of  pardon  from  the 
court.  Any  real  criminal  convicted  in 
either  of  the  District  Courts  of  Utah,  if 
given  the  same  privilege  as  has  been 
offered  our  brethren,  would  have  ac- 
cepted the  terms  with  thanks.  If  Gov- 
ernor West's  offer  had  been  made  to  all 
the  inmates  of  the  Penitentiary  alike, 
every  prisoner  but  the  "Mormons"  would 
have  vacated  the  place  as  soon  as  the 
pardons  could  have  been  prepared. 
Whenever  Mormons  are  convicted  of 
crimes  such  as  murder,  rape,  perjury 
and  larceny,  if  the  courts  will  give  them 
a  chance  to  go  free  for  promising  to 
refrain  from  those  sins  in  the  future, 
•  they  will  all  promise  in  good  faith. 

The    courts    are    not    seriously    bur- 
thened  then  with  any  Mormon  criminals, 


save  those  who  are  charged  with 
Polygamy  and  Unlawful  Cohabitation, 
which  the  executives  of  the  law  do  not 
themselves  look  upon  as  containing  the 
essence  of  criminality;  so  I  judge,  from 
the  proposition  of  freedom  they  offer 
those,  who  are  convicted.  It  has  been 
frequently  shown  that  the  seventeen  per 
cent,  of  non-Mormons  in  the  Territory 
furnish  a  large  majority  of  all  the  crimi- 
nals, who  are  brought  to  conviction  and 
punishment.  From  this  it  would  appear 
that  our  vilifiers  charge  up  to  the  Mor- 
mons the  crimes  committed  by  their 
own  kind.  If  the  Mormons  are  all  per- 
jurers, on  whose  evidence  have  their 
convictions  been  made?  How  is  it  so 
many  "Cohabiters"  are  punished  and  so 
few  perjurers?  If  the  Mormons  were  so 
prone  to  perjury  why  don't  they  say  they 
will  keep  the  law  whether  they  intend 
to  or  not,  and  go  free?  They  accept  im- 
prisonment and  fines  because  they  tell 
the  truth,  and  endure  their  persecutions 
because  they  will  not  lie. 

A  few  Mormons  have  weakened  when 
the  pinch  came.  Was  it  because  they 
were  converted  ?  Oh  no!  It  was  the 
weakness  of  the  flesh  that  was  too 
strong  for  them.  What  of  those  who 
have  endured  the  punishment!  They 
thank  God  that  He  has  sustained  them 
in  their  trial,  and  that  He  did  not  allow 
them  to  flinch.  Their  countenances  are 
joyous,  their  hearts  are  light  and  burn 
with  the  glow  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  What 
of  those  who  promised  !  They  made  a 
mistake  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
which  they  are  repenting  at  leisure. 

Now  to  the  question,  why  are  we  per- 
secuted? If  the  Mormons  have  in  the 
penitentiary  fifty  persons  convicted  of 
those  peculiar  crimes,  which  our  enemies 
themselves  look  upon  as  not  criminal, 
and  certainly  we  know  they  are  not, 
although  they  are  unlawful;  and  the 
Gentiles  have  a  hundred  in  the  same 
institution,  who  are  real  criminals,  which 
they  dare  not  let  out  on  promises  to 
obey  the  law,  do  these  facts  warrant 
the  intemperate  utterances  of  camp  fire 
orators?  There  is  no  warrant  for  them 
in  the  facts. 

Our  only  offending,  that  is  up  to  the 
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usual  standard  of  offenses  in  other  com- 
munities, is  in  marrying  wives,  raising 
families  and  providing  for  and  educating 
them,  and  this  offense  attaches  but  to  a 
small  minority  of  the  Mormon  people. 
The  offending  class  however  is  not 
denounced  in  any  stronger  terms  than 
the  rest.  No  Mormon  so  innocent  but 
he  comes  in  for  a  liberal  share  of  the 
splenetic  vituperations  of  these  exagge- 
rators.  Our  accusers  can  not  point  out 
a  law  that  is  generally  broken  by  the 
Mormons,  as  a  people,  and  the  only  one 
they  pretend  to  point  out  is  that  known 
as  the  Edmunds  law,  and  but  few  com- 
paratively have  broken  it. 

Could  reasonable  men  ask  any  better 
success  than  they  have  met  with  in  pro- 
secutions under  that  law?  I  think  not. 
They  have  had  profitable  employment. 
They  have  accomplished  all  the  law 
contemplates,  which  is  the  punishment 
of  the  guilty  who  have  been  brought  to 
trial.  It  is  the  business  of  the  officers  of 
the  law  to  bring  the  guilty  to  punish- 
ment. The  law-makers  have  found  no 
way  to  make  men  come  forward  and 
punish  themselves.  These  prosecutions 
under  the  Edmunds  law  are  persecu- 
tions to  the  Latter-day  Saints,  though 
the  world  consider  them  lawful  prose- 
cutions. The  law  was  enacted  against 
a  feature  of  our  religion  and  we  are 
compelled  to-  be  law  breakers  not 
designedly  nor  wilfully.  The  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  guarantees  the 
free  exercise  of  religion,  and  was  in- 
tended to  protect  man  in  his  allegiance 
to  his  Maker,  than  which  nothing  can  be 
more  sacred  and  binding.  The  design 
of  heaven,  when  inspiring  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution,  was  to  provide  guaran- 
tees for  the  most  extended  liberty  con- 
sistent with  the  constitution  of  man,  and 
to  place  restraints  upon  law-makers  and 


executives,  that  would  insure  to  all  men 
those  inalienable  rights  of  "life,  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,"  to  their 
full  extent. 

The  Gospel  taught  by  the  Latter-day 
Saints  embraces  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  and  the 
Saints  are  living  up  to  those  truths  a 
little  better  every  year.  Sinners  of 
every  degree  repent  and  reform  or  are 
cast  out  from  among  us.  The  burthen 
of  the  labor  for  all  who  bear  the  Priest- 
hood is  for  the  reformation  and  salvation 
of  mankind.  Because  of  this  the  Lat- 
ter-day Saints  are  remarkable  for  their 
honesty,  industry,  temperance,  virtue 
and  for  minding  their  own  business. 

The  reason  why  it  is  so  difficult  to  do 
what  our  enemies  want  to  do  with  us,  is 
because  they  are  doing  wrong  and  per- 
secuting an  honest,  God-fearing  people. 
They  are  not  persecuting  us  for  our  own 
sins.  We  may  therefore  safely  conclude 
that  we  are  "Blessed"  because  "we  are 
persecuted  for  righteousness  sake"  and 
ours  "  is  the  Kingdom  of  heaven." 
And  again  "Blessed  are  ye  when  men 
revile  you,  and  persecute  you,  and 
shall  say  all  manner  of  evil  against  you 
falsely,  for  my  sake."  How  clearly,  in 
the  words  of  our  Savior  on  the  Mount, 
as  quoted  above,  has  He  prophetically 
portrayed  the  condition  of  His  Saints 
to-day!  Certainly  we  are  reviled,  perse- 
cuted, and  all  manner  of  evil  is  said  of 
us  falsely,  and  it  is  for  Christ's  sake. 
For  He  is  responsible  for  the  doctrines, 
for  the  Church,  for  the  Kingdom,  for 
what  we  have  done  and  are  doing.  And 
the  controversy  is  not  between  the  world 
and  us,  but  it  is  with  God  and  His 
Son  Jesus  Christ,  in  whose  service  we 
are  and  intend  to  be,  worlds  without 
end. 

F.  M.  Lyman. 
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Why  do  we  breath?  "To  carry  air  into 
the  lungs."  That  is  true;  but  that  is  not 
all  the  truth.  We  breathe  air  into  the 
lungs  so  that  we  may  get  oxygen  into 


the  blood.  Oxygen  is  the  most  import- 
ant food  of  the  body.  It  is  estimated 
that  one-half  of  the  body  is  made  up  of 
oxygen,   so    that    there    is    a    constant 
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demand  for  it.  We  cannot  feed  the 
lungs  two  or  three  times  a  day,  as  we 
can  the  stomach;  the  supply  must  be 
constant.  We  often  think,  when  we  are 
hungry,  that  it  is  the  stomach  that  is 
asking  for  food,  but  in  reality  it  is  every 
part  of  the  body  that  is  saying,  "I'm 
hungry."  So  with  thirst.  It  is  not 
merely  the  mouth  and  throat  that  want 
water;  it  is  the  blood  and  all  the  tissues 
that  cry  out,  "We  are  thirsty."  And 
when  we  feel  suffocated,  and  gasp  for 
breath,  it  is  a  cry  of  the  whole  body  for 
oxygen.  Sighing,  from  whatever  cause, 
is  evidence  of  lack  of  oxygen  in  the 
blood;  the  same  is  true  of  yawning. 

You  must  not  think  that  the  lungs  are 
filled  and  emptied  at  every  breath,  for  it 
is  not  so.  But  before  I  say  more  on 
this  point,  I  must  talk  to  you  a  little 
about  cubic  inches.  Now,  don't  pout 
and  say,  "I  don't  like  figures,  they  are 
not  interesting,"  for  you  may  be  mis- 
taken; and  you  ought  to  learn  about 
cubic  inches,  for  that  is  the  way  volume 
is  measured.  Do  you  know  what  a  cube 
is?  Baby's  letter  blocks  are  cubes.  If 
you  examine  them  you  find  that  each 
one  has  six  equal  sides,  and  all  its  angles 
are  right  angles.  If  each  side  is  an  inch 
square  the  whole  block  would  be  a  cubic 
inch.  A  pint  cup  holds  about  thirty 
cubic  inches,  and  that  is  nearly  the 
amount  of  air  that,  in  a  grown  person, 
goes  in  and  out  with  every  breath. 
This  we  call  tidal  air.  But  if  we  try,  we 
can  take  in  more  air — about  one  hun- 
dred cubic  inches.  This  is  called  com- 
plemental  air;  and  be  sure  you  spell  it 
with  an  e,  and  not  an  i.  If  we  make  an 
effort  we  can  breathe  out  more  than  the 
pint  of  tidal  air — about  one  hundred 
cubic  inches — which  we  call  reserve  air, 
for  we  have  it  in  reserve  to  use  when  we 
run  or  work  hard.  But  there  is  a  like 
amount  which  we  cannot  breathe  out 
which  is  called  residual  air,  so  that  you 
see  the  whole  capacity  of  the  lungs  is 
about  eight  pints,  and  this  we  call  the 
vital  capacity;  that  is,  our  ability  to  live. 
But  if  only  one-eighth  of  the  air  in  the 
lungs  goes  in  and  out  constantly,  how 
can  the  blood  get  oxygen  and  give  up 
its  carbonic  acid  gas?     You  will  under- 


stand this  when  I  tell  you  that  the  Gas 
family  have  a  very  familiar  way  of  asso- 
ciating with  each  other.  If  you  fill  a  cup 
full  of  water  you  can  not  put  in  another 
cup  full  of  water  or  milk  without  making 
it  run  over;  but  that  is  not  the  case  with 
the  Gas  family.  You  could  fill  the  cup 
with  oxygen,  and  then  with  hydrogen, 
and  then  with  nitrogen,  and  the  cup 
would  not  run  over.  Each  would  fill  it, 
and  yet  all  of  them  together  would  fill  it 
no  more  than  full.  This  is  called  the 
diffusion  of  gases,  and  it  is  because  they 
mix  with  each  other  in  this  way  that 
oxygen  circulates  throughout  the  lower 
parts  of  the  lungs. 

There  are  millions  of  active  little  fel- 
lows called  Cilia,  which  are  like  little 
short  hairs  growing  all  along,  and  stand- 
ing out  from  the  bronchial  tubes,  who 
assist  in  this  work.  They  are  always  in 
motion,  lashing  the  air  and  driving  it 
from  within  outward,  and  thus  aiding  in 
distributing  the  gases  upon  which  the 
aeration  of  the  blood  depends. 

What  a  fine  thing  it  is  that  all  this 
wonderful  process  of  cleansing  the  blood 
and  providing  oxygen  for  the  tissues  is 
not  dependent  upon  our  thought!  Night 
and  day  we  breathe  without  thinking 
about  it.  Yet  we  ought  to  think  about  it 
enough  to  provide  ourselves  with  as 
pure  air  as  possible;  to  give  our  lungs 
plenty  of  room  to  work;  and.  to  use  the 
proper  muscles  in  breathing. 

We  should  never  forget  that  oxygen  is 
food  for  the  blood  and  tissues,  and 
should  be  as  free  from  poison  as  any 
other  food  of  the  body.  We  should  let 
Aura  (the  air)  come  freely  into  our  liv- 
ing and  sleeping  rooms  to  cleanse  them 
of  all  impurities,  but  we  should  be  care- 
ful that  she  does  not  take  into  the  lungs 
with  her  any  such  poisons  as  tobacco; 
for  smoke  is  even  more  hurtful  to  the 
delicate  structures  of  the  lungs  than  to 
the  eye,  and  we  would  never  put 
tobacco  smoke  in^o  our  eyes.  The  pol- 
lution of  wells,  rivers,  and  lakes  is  pun- 
ishable by  law,  and  we  have  an  equal 
right  to  demand  that  the  air  we  breathe 
shall  also  be  free  from  pollution.  It  is 
more  than  rudeness,  it  is  morally  wrong 
if  it  is   not  even  a  crime  for  tobacco- 
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smokers  to  poison  the  air  which  their 
neighbors  must  breathe?  We  should  in- 
sist upon  it  as  far  as  possible  that  Aura 
should  enter  the  laundry  of  our  House 
Beautiful,  as  pure  and  sweet  as  God  has 
made  her.  We  should  also  insist  upon 
it,  by  day  and  night,  that  she  should  en- 
ter and  depart  by  the  door  which  has 
been  provided  for  her,  and  never  by  the 
pink  folding-door,  unless  in  a  great 
emergency.  There  is  one  very  curious 
thing  about  her  coming  in  at  night.  If, 
while  we  are  asleep,  the  folding-doors 
drop  apart,  she  creeps  in  through  them, 
not  quietly,  like  a  thief  in  the  night,  but 
with  a  queer  noise,  a  gurgling,  rasping 
and  blowing  sound  as  if  she  were  trying 
to  waken  us  up  to  shut  the  door.  This 
is  what  we  call  snoring,  and  is  not  only 
an  unpleasant  but  an  unhealthful  habit. 
Be  sure  to  shut  the  folding- doors  tightly 
when  you  go  to  bed,  and  keep  them 
shut.  And  to  do  this  you  must  keep  them 
shut  during  the  day  when  not  obliged 
to  open  them.  It  gives  a  very  foolish 
expression  to  the  face,  to  go  with  the 
mouth  open.  If  you  wish  to  look  and 
feel  brave  and  courageous,  close  your 
lips  firmly  together.  If  you  wish  to  keep 
dust  and  germs  of  disease  out  of  your 
lungs,  keep  your  mouth  shut  when  you 
breathe.  If  you  wish  to  have  a  clear, 
sweet  voice;  to  avoid  colds;  to  look  as 
if  you  knew  something;  to  avoid  sore 
throats  and  coughs;  in  short,  if  you  wish 
to  be  healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise,  shut 
your  mouth  and  open  your  eyes. —  The 
House  Beautiful. 


A  Word  for  the  Boys. — A  great 
mistake  is  made  in  thinking  that  you 
can  tell  what  sort  of  a  man  a  little  boy 
is  going  to  become,  and  so  discourage 
your  mischievous,  fun-loving  brothers 
with  your  croaking  of  "Oh,  you're  such 
a  torment  of  a  boy;  you'll  never  grow 
up  to  be  anything."  Very  often  these 
boys  make  our  best  men.  We  don't 
advocate  harm  in  boys,  but  a  real,  open- 
hearted,  full- of- fun  boy  is  often  a  com- 
fort, and  ought  not  to  be  condemned  by 
his  "home  folks,"  or  made  to  feel  that 
there  never  was  such  a  bad  boy,  and  that 
he  surely  will  grow  up  to  be  a  wicked  man. 


Let  your  boys  feel  that  they  are 
wanted  at  home,  that  they  are  missed 
from  the  home  circle,  and  if  their  fun- 
loving  spirits  overreach  the  boundary  of 
propriety,  gently  draw  them  back  with 
words  of  love.  Never  set  them  the 
example  of  acting  carelessly  at  home, 
and  then  punish  them  for  not  being  able 
to  put  on  "company  manners"  as  readily 
as  you  can.  Give  them  a  room,  where 
they  can  have  a  perfect  curiosity  shop 
if  they  wish,  and  encourage  their  having 
companions  in  play;  but  watch  carefully 
how  they  choose  their  companions,  and 
what  influence  they  have  over  them. 
Don't  call  them  away  from  their  play  to 
do  this  and  that  little  thing  you  forgot, 
but  respect  your  boys'  feeling  by  re- 
membering what  you  want  them  to  do 
in  their  work-time,  and  then  let  them 
feel  that  their  play-time  is  theirs.  And 
if  their  merry  voices  ring  out  through 
the  house,  don't  dampen  their  spirits 
with — "You're  a  thoughtless,  bad  boy, 
to  be  so  loud  and  rough;  I  won't  have 
you  in  the  house;  go  somewhere  else 
and  play;"  but  quietly  say,  "I  guess  my 
boy  forgot  that  mother  doesn't  like  so 
much  noise."  That  will  make  him  feel 
your  reproof,  while  the  other  will  only 
make  him  hate  it,  and  have  little  respect 
for  your  wishes.  Encourage  your  boys 
to  talk;  don't  laugh  at  their  earnest 
questionings;  let  them  feel  frank  with  the 
home  circle.  Don't  laugh  at  their  slang 
phrases  at  one  time,  and  let  them  think 
it  is  smart,  and  then  condemn  them  the 
next.  Never  countenance  any  thing  of 
the  kind;  tell  them  they  must  use  the 
language  they  were  taught  at  home,  not 
the  language  they  hear  on  the  streets. 
Above  everything,  don't  let  your  boys 
think  you  have  a  bad  opinion  of  them 
simply  because  they  are  full  of  mischief; 
half  of  it  doesn't  mean  any  harm;  it's 
only  the  outcropping  of  a  bright  mind, 
light  heart  and  happy  life. 


There  is  nothing  which  helps  us  so 
much  to  feel  that  our  lives  have  been 
worth  living,  as  the  humble  but  grateful 
consciousness  that  we  have  helped  some 
other  soul  to  fulfil  its  destiny. 
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VOLUME   EIGHT.     1886-7. 

THE  CONTRIBUTOR  CO.  takes  pleasure  in  announcing  the  commencement  of  a  new 
volume  of  The  Contributor  with  the  October  number. 

The  progress  the  Magazine  has  made  in  developing  home  literature,  promoting  the  growth 
of  Mutual  Improvement  Associations,  which  it  represents,  and  cultivating  taste  for  reading  among 
the  people,  is  well  known.  It  stands  in  these  respects  at  the  head  of  all  our  local  publicaiions.  It 
contains  more  original  matter,  in  better  shape  for  preservation  than  any  magazine  published  in  the 
interest  of  our  people.     Following  are  some  of  the  leading  features  that  will  distinguish 

^T-O-j—TTJVCE     EIGHT, 

The  Rise  and  Fall  of  Nauvoo,  &5*U£=-  ^SsJ^fS^ 

page  photo-engravings,  embracing  the  following  views:  The  Mansion,  Nauvoo  House,  Old 
Parade  Ground,  Temple  in  Ruins,  Joseph's  Store  House,  Corner  Stone  ot  Nauvoo  House  (in 
which  Original  Manuscript  of  Book  of  Mormon  was  found),  Residences  of  Biigham  Young, 
Heber  C.  Kimball,  Wilford  Woodruff,  Bishop  Edward  Hunter,  Daniel  H.  Wells,  and  others,  and 
Portrait  op-  Sidney  Rigdon. 

Hotable  Indians  of  Mexico,  ^TtllT^Tu^Tr^ZZ 

observations,  and  including  descriptions  of  Mexican  scenes. 

The  Religions  of  Christendom,  tT^X^T^XS* 

religious  denominations,  by  their  leading  ministers  in  Utah.  The  first  of  these,  "The  Episcopal 
Faith,"  by  Rev.  G.  D.  B.  Miller,  will  appear  in  the  October  number. 

Why  I  am  a  Mormon.  Jfy ,^7^1  °fHour obest fwriT'  exP1anatory °; 'the  &** 

J  J     ot  the   Latter-day  Saints,  and  experiences  leading  to  its 

adoption  by  the  writers. 

T?15   NflTth    Cnimtr^SS       A  description  of  Scandinavian  lands  and  people,  includ- 
A  lis   uui  un   wwuiibi  i©wj     ing  an  account  of  the  ..Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun." 

Discovery  and  Colonization  of  Australia,  By*n  old freside"1  \contAin - 

j  ~  "     "* i    ing  descriptions  of  the  native 

races  and  the  progress  of  civilization  among  them. 

SilOrt    StOriSSj    By  some  of  Utah's  favorite  lady  writers. 

Christmas  StorV     A    Prize  of    Twenty-nve    Dollars  and    The    Contributor 
"    Souvenir  Medal  will  be  given  for  the  best  Christmas  Story. 

The  Christmas  Prize  Poem.  And  ta,fu11  r*ri*y .of  Historical i  Biographical, 

?  bcientinc  and  Religious  Reading  Matter,  adapted 
to  the  education  and  entertainment  of  the  young  men  and  women  of  Zion  will  characterize  the 
volume. 

The  Editorial  and  Association  Intelligence  Departments  wm  be  re- 

*  plete  with  instructive  in- 

formation relating  to  the  Associations  and  the  general  interests  of  our  young  people  and  will  be 
contributed  to  by  all  the  members  of  the  company. 

Comments   Of  the    DaV..    WiU   take  Up  the  existin&  situation  of  the  Latter-dav 

J  1    Saints,  religious,  political  and  social,  expressing  the  view's 

thereon  of  some  of  our  leading  authorities.    It  will  be  contributed  to  by  President  Joseph  F.  Smith, 

Apostles  Moses  Thatcher,  F.  M.Lyman,  John   Henry  Smith,  and  several  others,  "whose  voices 

speak  with  no  uncertar/i  sound." 

We  thank  the  public  for  past  patronage,  and  ask  its  continuation  for  the  future.  Subscription, 
$2.00  a  year,  in  advance.  Subscribers  paying  $2.25,  in  advance,  are  entitled  to  have  the  volume 
bound  at  the  end  of  the  year,  FREE,     Send  in  your  subscriptions  without  delay. 

ADDB3BSS:  THE    CONTRIBUTOR    CO., 

40  Main  Street,  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 
Remittances  should  be  made  by  P.  O.  note,  money  order,  registered  letter  or  draft. 
WILLIAM     M.    PALMER,    TRAVELING     AGENT. 


Woolley,  Young  4  Hardy  Co., 

(iaTC;OS5E»OIB^.TE33,) 

lietail  Dealers  in  Eoery  Description  of 

GENERAL    MERCHANDISE, 

DRY  GOODS, 

NOTIONS, 

BOOTS  $  SHOES, 

GROCERIES. 

Combination  of  the  Popular  Firms  of  Woolley  Bros.,  I*.  D.  & 
A.  Young  and  Hardy  Bros.  &  Burton. 

HJ-A-ST    TEMPLE    ST„  Opposite  Z.  C,  2*£.  I 

Co-operative  Wagon  &  Macking  Co.T 

(Successes  to  Grant,  Odeil  &  Co.  and  Howard  Sebree  Co.) 


OFFICERS: 
HEBER  J.  GRiNT,     President. 
JOSHUA  F.  GRANT,  Vice-Prest.  and  Manager, 
RUI.ON  S.  WELLS,  Secretary, 
GEORGE  T.  ODELL,  Treasurer. 


DIRECTORS:    . 
F    M.  LYMAN,  JOHN  HENRY  SMITH, 


WM.  W.  RITER, 
GEORGE  ROMNEY, 
JUNIUS  F.  WELLS, 


O.  A    WOOLLEY, 
C.  S.  BURTON, 
'  JOSEPH  F.  SMITH. 


SEitenell  ana  Bain  Wtgoiii 

WOOD  AND  CHAMPION  MACHINES, 

DEERE  AKD  MO  LIME  PLOWS, 

MJSSILOJV   THRESHERS. 

ENDLESS  VARIETY  OF  STANDARD  IMPLEMENTS. 

Half  Block  South  of  Theatre, 

Setlt     X-iaJse    Cit3r,      TJteJJci. 


